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Foreword 



In 1975 the Lilly Endowment made a grant to the 
Academy for Educational Development to undertake a study 
of campuswide governance as this structure developed with- 
in American colleges and universities in the decade from 
1966 through 1975. One of the remarkable responses of 
many campuses to the student revolution of the 1960s was 
the development of new* structures for campuswide governance 
For a number of reasons, I was eager to obtain some 
evaluation of this experience. 

The technique of analysis was one of obtaining 30 
case studies of cam;?us experience with governance arrange- 
ments In this particular and critical decade of American 
higher education. Our sample was equally divided between 
colleges and universities of public anc' independent sponsor 
ship, and was further stratified into groupings of leading 
research universities, comprehensive universities, and 
general baccalaureate colleges. Six leading research 
universities were included in the sample: Columbia, 
Cornell, and Stanford; the University of Texas at Austin, 
The University of Wisconsin at Madison, and the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

I considered myself especially fortunate to have 
persuaded Dr. T. R. .McConnell to undertake this study of 
campus governance experience at Berkeley during this 
decade of turbulence. The qualifications of Dr. McConnell 
to make such a study need ho elaboration here. As an 
academic dean, as a university president, and as first 
director of the Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education at Berkeley, Dr. McConnell 's is a name 



•r^v^iw rp<;nected by all conversant 
widelv knovr-* and uniformly respt.ctt-u uy ^ . ^ , crt-;,i-oc= 

In this present inqairy, ur. nt'- .ju 
ance of Mr. Stewart Edelstein. 

, in due course I hope to complete fo. publication a 
volume which will bring together the results of -^^l 
casrstudies. Thi. volume will include a summary of the 
report prepared bv Dr. McConnell and Mr. Edelstein. But 

Th a s^n^ary cannot possibly do ^^J^^^^ll 
co.T'-^ete account prepared by each of the case authors. 
I wV-h ii. were possible to obtain publication of all 

0 c I studies! ..nd I am pleased that at least in this 
.nsu 1 the oo;ortunity for publication of an entire 
case study has presented itself. 

Per.^ps a few words are in order here -y °f , , 

definit ion! Insofar as I am aware, ."-'-^'^ J^J^ll^Zl 
obtained widespread currency in discussions about higher 

1 countered the Corson thesis with f 

published in 1962 entitled "The . 
Here I propounded the concept of community as an alter 
Here i prop dualism. Dr. McConnell pointed 

native to organizational ciuaiism. u ^ i^^kina 

out at the time that my idea of community was lacking 
' in specific structural arrangements to make community ^ 
an organizational reality. ^ 

Tnterestingly enough, the student disruption and ' 
interesui-iiyxy y .p^„„ TofiA to 1970 did encourage 

evpn violence of the years from 1964 to ' J 
■ Lr'v campuses to undertake to develop a structure and 

process orcommunity governance, or of ^--^-^ff^ ^^ZlTor 
ance Campuswide governance in practice --"^/^^^^^-^J^"^^^ 
changes in past academic practice. First, academic affairs 
rfaminisLative affairs were .er.ed , . a c~ 

e fn-dlr^Jerb^cr^e ^^^^^ centralized. 



especially in the area of academic affairs. And thirdly, 
community governance sought to bring together in a common 
structure representatives of at least three academic 
constituencies: faculty, students, and administrative 
officers. The full extent and implication of these 
changes was not fully understood on most campuses. 
Perhaps^not surprisingly, the faculties in the leading' 
research universities were most resistant to these 
changes. 

But elaboration of this and other conclusions 
belongs elsewhere rather than in this Foreward. In the 
meantime, all of us interested in governance structures 
and processes in American higher education will have the 
benefit of reading this account of the particular 
experience at Berkeley.- The reading will provide its 
own intrinsic rewards . 



John D. Millett 
Senior Vice President 
Academy for Educational 

Development 
Chancellor Emeritus, 

Ohio Board of Regents 

Washington, D. C. 
February 1977 
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I. 

Berkeley's Mission 



Berkeley is the oldest, the "flagship campus,": of 
the nine campuses of the University of California. As 
such, its standards and values have infused the entire 
University. The special ethos of Berkeley and the 
University of California has been stated again and again, 
most recently in the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education of the California legis- 
lature: The University is the primary state-supported 
academic agency for research, and has the .sole responsi- 
bility in public higlier education to award the doctoral 
degree. The University's commitment to research is basic 
to its standing in the world of scholarship. The belief 
that engaging in research is essential to good teaching 
is widely held in the faculties. Speaking before the 
University Board of Regents, President David Saxon 
recently declared that he regarded teaching and research, 
often thought of as incompatible activities, to be 
essential and complementary components of the system. 
He went on: 

Teaching is an indispensable part of the 
research function. Research -in a university 
is an indispensable part of the teaching 
function. ^ jt is the combination of 
students and teachers, teaching and research, 
which makes the university -vital and which 
has kept it alive for such long periods of 
time, in some instances for many centuries. [2] 
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■ The^ first draft of Berkeley's academic plan for 1974- 
1979, written in January 1975, reiterated Berkeley sde- 
voti;n to research and high scholarship as its primary 
mission. It went on to declare that- graduate and under- 
graduate education reinforce each other. 

Berkeley's approach to undergraduate education 
is founded on that principle ... and its 
undergraduate programs are organized in accord- 
ance with it-to make poss.^ble and effective 
the student's progress from a general educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and sciences to the 
specialized, theoretical, and professional 
studies that are the vehicles of advanced 
learning. [3] 

Another passage of the draft plan observes that ^ 
•research^nd graduate faculty "works most effective y with 
a special sort of student: One who is more interested in 
learning than in being taught, one that recognizes his own 
or her own active interests, so that he or she caDoys.. 
lectures from leading scholars, apprentice work witn 
teasers, independent study, and collaBoration in ^re-arch.^ 
But apparently Berkeley draws fewer such ^^udents than 
might be anticipated. A recent study °f ^^e charaqter 
istics of Berkeley '^"'Sergraduates/through t^e~i^sV 
summarized their scores on an inc^ex of ^"^ellectuW^J 
disposition that embodies an intrinsic -^^-^^^^J^^fi!^ ' 
tolerance of complexity, and enough freedom from tradi 
tional patterns of thought to release imaginative and 
creative responses. The authors of the report observed 
that "brilliance and intense intellectuality . . are 
included in this" student population, but are by no means 
typical or highly characteristic." [4] 

The draft of the Berkeley plan concedes that many ^ 
students lack these characteristics, and that they may 
' require assistance in adapting to .the' requirement, of ,. 
i^ependent and self-motivated ^^U^" ^^P?^^^"';' ' 'J 
B^keley is to exemplify thfi ini;eff^ctual concor..3..ce 
of r^seLch anci' instruction, it needs to attract :nore 
• students who a?e interested in ideas, intellectually 

" ^' o ., ^ . ■ " " 

''id ' ■ 



independent, and creatively disposed. No suggestions 
were made in the plan'to attempt'to recruit a much larger 
number of such students. Although an expeximentall colleg 
freshman .seminars and other special programs havetbeen- 
designed to stimulate , the interests of scholars in embryo 
there 'is no evidence that a large proportion of Berkeley' 
ideal "types" has been reached. Until still larger 
numbers of intellectually oriented undergraduates are 
Jlttracte'd to the campus a^id seriously engaged in intel- 
njctual' pursuits, it will be difficult for Berkeley to 
give reality to its academic doctrine. This is not to 
.say that other students who meet the requirements for 
admission are unacceptable or that they are. not .well ^ 
served. 
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II. 

Stru€ttcfe of Governance 



GOVERNING BOARD . ' > 

A recently adopted anrendmen- to the section of the 
state constitution which pi^ovides for the governance of 
the university of Californik -specif ies a Board of Regents , 
which includes 18 members ap^inted by the governor for 
12-year terms, and six member^ ex officio: the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, the speaker of the Assembly, 
th. superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the Alumni Association, and the president of the ^ . 
University. The amendment also provides that the Bcferd 
may add one student and one faculty representative as 
voting members. A student member has been appointed biit • 
the Academic Senate has decline^ faculty representation 
on the grounds that the Board should not include repre- 
sentatives of special interest groups, and that the 
■faculty constitutes such a group; t.hat faculty membership 
would compromise the authority of the Senate to speak for 
the faculty; and that the Sonate has ^equate input tq 
the deliberations of the Regents through procedures which . 
know broad consultation via well-established Senate 
mechanisms. In addition, as a two-year experiment, the ^ 
Regents agreed that the chairperson of the Academic CoUncil 
of the Senate should serve as a faculty representatl^7e to- • 
the Board and should be seated at the Regents' table with 
full rights of participatibn in the discussions. . . 

UNIVERSITYWIDE ADMINISTRATION 

* The administrative apex of the University is the 
president who, kccording to the By-laws and Standing, 



Orders of the Regents, is "the executive head of the 
University apd shall have fuli. authority and responsi- 
bility over tha* administration of all affairs and opera- 
tions of the University" - (with certain specified excep- 
tions). The "By-laws also provide that the president . 
"sh^ll recommend- to the Board appointments, promotions, 
demotions, and dismissal of officers, faculty members, 

land other 'employees of the University" (with certain 
exceptions after consulation with the appropriate 
chancellors who, in turn, shall consult with properly 
constituted advisory committees of the Academic Senate. 

•'The By-laws also require the president tp consult wi^h 
the chancellors and the Academic Senate regarding the\ 
University * s , educational and research pQlicids, and to ^ 
present to the Board his recommendations concerning the 
academic plans of the University and its several campuses;. 
The president discharges these duties with the assistance 
of six vice presidents ,and a provost, lesser administrative 
officers, and staff, altogether comprising a large bureau- 
cracy of . something ■ like 1250 persons* — a considerable 
expansion even from the period of accelerated growth in 
the '60s when Presidept Kerr was in the process of de- 
centralizing the administration of the University by 
shifting personnel and deleg'atipg greater authority from 
Universitywide offices to the 'campuses . [5] 

Although the governor,' the state 'finance department, 
and the legislature have various direct means of influenc- 
ing or controlling the University, and/or its individual 
campuses, 'these agencies tend to use the Universitywide 
administration in effecting changes in the system and its 
constituent campuses." The central University administra- 
tion may dictate specific campus action 3s a result of 
pressure from the state. At Berkeley, for example, the 
Chancellor, responding to a directive of the vice presi- 
dent of the University who apparently was. reacting to 

\ ' . -% 

No small niimber of thes<?' people are made necessary 
by the vast amount of reporting required by state and 
federal, governments and other agencies. 
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i-ho c:t^tR issued a directive establishing 
nreessure from tne state # ^ . . . o 

pressure ^^^^^ division, 8 

minimum norms for class si,.e oi x ipast 
'in upper division, and 4 at graduate level, least 
partially under influence from the state, significant , 
restiainL have been placed on campus development. For 
ex^ple the university, responding to reduced enrollment 
p^^Slons and the failure of the state to provide re- 
quested funds , revised its growth estimates '^^^ 
!ower enrolln,ent ceilings for some ^^^f f^^' 
the policy of distributing some speqialized curricula 
'a^nrthe'campuses instead °f attempting to make al of 
them into comprehensive institutions as ^ad once been 
anticipated. By eliminating a summer quarter and by 
ot^er adjustments, the University administration in 1971 
transferred 110 full-time-equivalent faculty positions 
from Berkeley to the newer campuses to aid in their 
development. 

The Berkeley campus receives its budget from the 
statewide administration in lump-s-am allocations to some 
■ ten budget categories. Budgetary ^^--l^^'^^ll^;^'^^^ 
by the chancellor's lack of authority to -allocate 
resources among the major categories For example it 
is not possible to move funds allocated to the vice 
Jhancei?^r for administration (covering a wide range of 
activities in business affairs, employee relatro^s, and 
other nonacademic operations) to the budget for instruc- 
tion and research. 

Fear of increasing control by the , Universitywide 
administration has made some members "^'^^e faculties ^..^^ 
more resistive to intervention by the president s office 
^hln to the authority of their own campus administration. 

is surprising, therefore, that a Special Committee on 
Long-R^nge Educational Objectives and Academic Planning 
of the Assembly of the Universitywide Academic Senate 
recently proposed a more highly integrated University. 
;;is coLittL declared that "if the University is to 
obtain the maximum level of quality during the next 
decade we believe it will be necessary to insure^that 
procedures of planning and priority -ntrol are__directed 
toward operation of the University as a system. The 
committee went on to say: 

14 
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We do not propose a return to the days when 
only the President was an effective decision- 
. maker in the University, but rather we suggest 
that the President's Office should in the 
future exert more leadership over the educa- 
. * tional policy and academic aspects of the 
University than has been the case in the 
recent past. [6] 

Perhaps the committee took the view that different times 
require different kinds and styles of central. leadership. 
The committee may also have believed that a new president 
of the University should be an educational leader as well 
as a competent system manager. The report went on to say 
that since many aspects of educational policy are delegated 
to the Academic Senate, its coordinating role should also 
be strengthened. 

The report of this special committee nevertheless 
provoked opposition on all of the campuses, which are 
jealous of their autonomy and suspicious of any develop- 
ments which would unduly enhance the power of the president 
and his statewide admini^gtrative staff. After all, the 
Academic Senate only a short time before had succeeded in 
attaining greater participation -in the activities of the 
president's Academic Planning and Program Review Board, 
which is concerned with systemwide academic planning and 
the coordination of campus and universitywide projections. 



BERKELEY APMINIS'TRATIVE STRUCTURE 
% 

The By-laws of the Board of Regents define the 
chancellor's responsibility and authority as follows: 

The Chancellor of each campus shall be the 
chief can^^us officer thereof, and shall be 
executive head of all activities on that 
campus, except as herein otherwise provided 
. . ; he shall have administrative authority 
within the budgeted items for the campus and 
in accordance with policies for the University 
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as, determined by che President . . ; his 
4ecisions m^de accordance with the pro- 
visions of the uudget and with policies 
established by the Board or the President 
of the university shall be final . . ; he 
shall nominate Officers, faculty members, 
and other employees on the campus under 
his jurisdiction in accordance with the 
provisions of these Standing Orders. 

It has been said -that Berkeley now has its first 
full-time chancellor. (The early chancellors had been 
'acuity members and the office had little authority in 
.those days over the budget or, for that matter, °ver 
faculty personnel-an era that ended with the accession 
o? Clart Kerr to the presidency from the chancellorship 
ft aSele;!) m Chancellor .IbertH. BowJccr.s pre- 
decessor, also from outside the ""^^^"^^^ ' ^J^^" ^^l^ll 
full time, but was so preoccupied with student and faculty 
dissent tLt he lacked the time to -^ter the administra- 
tive functions of the campus, including the budgetary 
process, which was left largely in the hands of a budget 
officer Chancellor Bowker, however, mmediately estab- 
lished close relations with this officer and expanded the^, 
latter' s role to include both budgeting and planning. The 
Chancellor reserves the right to make the b.asic budget 
decisions such as the distribution of resources between 
the professional schools and the departm-^nts in Letters 
and science. Although, as one -^^'^'l^'T^^l^J." 
"The Berkeley soil is infertile for the development of 
distinguished professional schools,"* and although aug- 
menting the relative resources of the profe..sional schools 



•Nevertheless, the College of Engineering, Schools of 
Library science and Optometry, and Department o Architec- 
ture ranked among the first five in their field - in a 
national ranking of professional schools "--J-^^/ ' „ 
R. Blau P America's leading professional schools. Change, 
NOV ;?;r'l97r21-27) . A more recent survey ^^^'^ ^ 
college of Engineering second in the country in overall 
qualiS °Gill! W. 1975 rankings of graduate engineering 
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provokes resistance from faculty members and administrators 
in the basic disciplines — which in their view are the found- 
ations' of Berkeley's academic eminence — the Chancellor never- 
theless has d-^ted to strengthen the professional divisions 
by allocating additional positions to some of them from his 
discretionary funds. He has also encouraged the profes- 
sional schools to extend their undergraduate enrollment in 
order to meet the growing demand of students for vocation- 
ally oriented curricula ► The Chancellor has used discre- 
tionary funds in his office to encourage innovative and 
experimental programs such as those in Health Sciences and 
Medical Education^ Although, as we shall discuss later, 
the Chancellor has had to recognize the necessity for 
. faculty, consultation in educational affairs, he has in- 
fluenced the academic development of the campus in signi- 
ficant ways. 

Soon after Chancellor BowHer took office he reorgan- 
ized Berkeley's administrative structure and selected a 
group of able administrators. On arrival he fpund separate 
vice chancellors responsible for research and academic 
affairs, a division which seemed inconsistent with Berkeley's 
insistence that teaching and research are intimately re- 
lated. Bringing the administrative organization into con- 
formity with professed doctrine, the chancellor appointed 
two provosts, one for the professional schools and colleges 
and the other for the departmen'ts in Letters and Science, 
for which the present provost is also the dean. The pro- 
vosts are responsible for both research and instruction, 
'^together with the associated problems of emphasis and 
resources. The chancellor, has delegated wide discretion ' 
and authority to the *provosts . They work closely with'' 
their departments, schools, and colleges in constructing 



departments . Buffalo: Engineering and Applied Sciences, 
State University of New York.) 

A national study conducted under the aegis of Berkeley's 
Academic Senate ranked the Berkeley School of Business 
first in overall quality, and the Schools of Law and 
Education second, among the top ten public institutions 
in the country (The Cartter report on the leading schools 
of education, law, and business [research report]. Change, 
February 1977, 44-48.) 
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a budget and in preparing recommendations on faculty 
personnel for submission to the Chancellor and to the 
Berkeley Senate Committee on Budget and Interdepartmental 
Relations. In these capacities the provosts are in a 
position to exercise a high degree of influence on the 
^dergraduate and graduat« academic affairs under their 
jurisdiction. An experienced campus observer whose 
service has spanned the positions of faculty member, 
department chairman, and vice chancellor believes that 
the provosts' strong control over academic program;; and 
faculty personnel has reduced the power' of the Graduate 
Division, whose budgetary resources are minimal but whose 
stimulatory and supervisory role is of paramount j^-^Po^tance 
in a graduate and research university. We did not exploi^e 
fuivther the question of the erosion of the Division s 
influence. 



The formal organization chart shows that the provosts 
and dean of the*Graduate division are tesponsible to The 
Vice Chancellor-a position redesigned by Chancellor Bowker. 
The Chancellor keeps in' close touch with the provosts and 
The Vice Chancellor, and significant issues may reach him 
for decision. For example, although the provosts sv^mit 
their budget proposals and faculty personnel recommenda- 
tions through The Vice Chancellor, the chancellor himsel.f 
reviews all promotions to tenure. To date, the xssue of 
relative resources between the professional schools and 
the college of Letters and Science has not been a pressing 
one, but in the future some reallocation may' be nec°==^ry 
-a problem that will ultimately face the chancellor. In 
considering this problem he may consult his cabinet as he 
does on other questions. (The c^inet is composed of The 
Vice Chancellor, the vice chancellor for administration, 
the provosts, the dean of the graduate division, and the 
assistant chancellor for budget and planning.) There are 
those on the campus who think Chancellor Bowker, so-n^t^jnes 
characterized as a quiet, almost shy person, has been boxed 
out by his major administrative officers. We doubt that 
this is the case. On occasion he has shown clearly that 
he is capable of exercising the formal authority accorded 
him by the Board of Regents. 

18 
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The Vice Chancellor wields a significant degree of 
informal influence on campus affairs. He meets frequently 
with the Senate's committees on Educational Policy, Academic 
Planning, and Budget and Interdepartmental Relations. He 
attends the monthly meetings the Chancellor holds with 
chairpersons of the important Senate committees. He may 
act as mediator between committees with overlapping juris^ 
dictions and helps to reconcile conflicting committee 
points of view. He chairs the Council on Educational 
Development, which fosters innovative and experimental 
programs for which departiUental or college support cannot 
be obtained, and recommends the allocation of resources . 
for these programs. The Vice Chancellor also helps to 
coordinate the work of the committees on Educational Policy 
ahd Special Curricula- In addition to these services he 
is responsible for a large number of special activities, 
includj.ng the Affirmative Action. Program, and is now in 
charge of che adifninistration of student affairs. Although 
he has only a small staff, The Vice Chancellor manages 
these manifold duties effectively because of his long 
association with the affairs of the Academic Senate and 
because he displays an administrative style which engenders 
confidence and wins cooperation. Effective administration 
is not simply a matter of structure; it is strongly con- 
ditioned by the administrator's personality and methpds 
of working with diverse constituencies. 

The formal organization chart includes a vice 
chancellor for administration whose territory incl\ides 
business services , facilities, accounting , admin isl:rative 
information systems, campus police, employee affair;^, and 
intercollegiate athletics. Until recently his province 
also included student affairs , but this division, has 
^ recently been transferred to The, Vice Chancellor on the 
principle that there would be closer relationships between 
student affa.irs and academic affairs. This reorganization 
has caken place only recently and it is too soon to know 
how effectively these relationships will be established. 

I 

FACULTY ROLE IN GOVERNANCE 

Faculty participation in university affairs at the 
systemwide level is governed by the By-laws and Standing 
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orders of the Board of Regents. These By-laws specify the 
membership of the universitywide Academic Senate which has 
created a Representative Assembly and an Academic Council 
as- well as a roster of committees, to carry on the Senate s 
nor;::i continuing business. The By-laws of the Board of 
Regents provide that, subject to the approval of the Board, 
the senate shali determine the conditions for ^dinx^sion ,^ 
for certificates, and for degrees in courses; and that it 
shall authorize and supervise all courses and curricula 
except those in professional schools r^^J^J^^^^itv 
the. graduate level only, or nondegree courses in University 

.Extension, or courses in certain -"^1-^^-%^-^,^^ ^^^^nl 
The By-laws of the Academic Senate provide for the organ 
ization of divisions of the Senate on all nine campuses. 
(The Berkeley Division has established a Representative 
Assembly through which the Division's business is ordinarily 
conducted.) Each Division is authorized to conauct .or 
the campus essentially the sime functions undertaken by 
the universitywide Academic Senate or Assembly the 
system. The' Knate By-laws also authorize, the divisions 
to establish standing committees covering a wide ^.^"9^ of 
.academic activities,' including a Committee on ^o^^^t^^^ 
and a Committee on Budget and Interdepartmental -Relations. . 
The most significent of the Divisions' delegated powers 
is ^o' advise the chancellor, concerning the campus budget 
and 'the appointment and promotion of academic personnel 
It is probLle that the Academic Senate of the University 
of California is the most powerful suc^ agency in the 
country. 

' At Berkeley the provosts work clos-ely with division 
committees, especially the budget committee 
account of faculty-administrative relationships in matters 
of budget and faculty personnel may be useful. In the 
mid-- 60S the Committee on Budget and f ^erdepartmental 
Relations, finding that it could not handle both faculty 
personnel matters and budgetary affairs efficiently, 
established a Subcommittee on Budget Policy to serve as 
the Division's advisory arm and- budgetary watchdog, xn 
the early '70s, however, the Division legislated the _ 
budget policy subcommittee out of existence and ^^tablished 
in its place the Academic Planning Committee to deal with 
long-range planning and resource utilization. (Incident- 
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ally, although this committee made a report in 1974 and 
is now working with volumes of data and a series of position 
papers from the chancellor's office, it has not issued a 
comprehensive plan for the next period of campus develop- 
ment. ) 

During the rapid expansion in the '60s, resources 
increased enough to permit most units to expect some aug- 
mentation of their budgets; at any rate, the problem of 
allocation was not suf f xciently. difficult to create acri- 
monious competition for funds or contentious issut'.s between 
the faculty and the administration. With the advent of 
steady state, however, no unit could expect much additional 
support and, in allocating what resources could be captured 
for redistribution p greater centralized administrative 
control could be anticipated. Consequently, through. its 
budget committee the Division moved to exercise much more 
aggressively and in much greater detail its prerogative of 
advising the provosts and the Chancjellor on the redistribu- 
tion of factilty positions. . ' .. . 

Before discussing this process, however, we should 
note that Chancellor Bowker and his staff, using a computer- 
based analysis of historical personnel patterns and a pro- 
jection of historical trends to 1980, have produced a model 
of faculty renewal which makes it possible to set target 
figures for appointment of assistant professors at the 
entry level and for a small number of distinguished faculty 
with tenure, without abandoning the long-standing Berkeley 
policy of pirombting to tenure all assistant professors 
who pass the stringent standards of peer review. [8] 
The model will permit Berkeley to make only about 70 new 
"ladder" appointments each year; actually, the number has 
been something like 50 or 60 per year. It should be 
emphasized ' that these positions are not new in the sense 
of being added to the number of FTE positions in place. 
They are those created by retirement, death, or voluntary . 
withdrawal which then revert to the centrxal "administration 
for redistribution* . , 

^ The model 'for faculty renewal assumes a continuation 
of^i^igorous faculty peer review of recommendations for 
advanb^ment. In its report to the Division in November 
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1975 the Committee on Budget and Interdepartmental Rela- 
tions summarized the procedures for faculty review as 

The committee on Budget and Interdepartmental 
Relations represents the Division in all 
matters relating to appointments and pro- 
motions and makes recommendations^ to the 
Chancellor .on appointments, promotions, and 
other matters related to the quality of the 
faculty. In addition, the Committee advises 
the Provosts and the Chancellor on allocation 
of budgetary provisions for, faculty in the 
various dt^^rtments, responds to requests 
for advice on policy for academic appoint- 
ments and, through its Chairman, participates 
in the work the University Committee on 
Budget and Interdivisional Relations. 

Departmental recommendation^ for personnel 
actions are submitted through the Dea.'. : to 
the Provost. If the request involveii c.n 
appointment, promotion or merit increase for 
a faculty member in the Professorial series, 
th- matter is referred to the Budget Committee 
for consideration and. recommendation. Ad hoc 
review Committees are nominated by the Budget 
committee ^nd appointed by the Provost in 
cases of appointment or promotion to tenure 
rank,- or of promotion to the full Professor- 
ship. Advice of the Budget Committee is also 
sought on reappointment of Lecturers, pro- 
motion of Lecturers to Security of Employment, 
and in certain other nonprofessional 
categories. ... 

When one of the Provosts or the Chancellor 
disagrees with a recommendation made by 
the Budget Committee, a conference is always 
held to review the case, and written reasons 
for the disagreement are presented. After 
consideration of the evidence, the Budget 
committee then makes its final recommendation. 
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In two cases in 1974-75, the final decision 
by the Chancellor or Provost was in disagree- 
ment with the ConuniCtee. [9] 

Although^ the committee's recommendations must be 
approved by the chancellor, he is likely to overrule the 
committee or his provosts only for what he believes are 
decisive reasons. In faculty personnel matters, then, 
the faculty has the dominant role. 

The Budget Committee explained its action on distri- 
bution of faculty positions as follows: 

.The Budget Committee recommends on the 
year-to-year allocation of budgetary pro- 
^ visions to departments for ladder academic 

positions. Departmental recommendations are 
received in late September, along with the 
recommendations of the relevant Deans, for 
positions vacated by retirement, resignation, 
or death. .... • 

After -analysis of the material submitted, 
the Budget Committee presented an overall 
recommendation on allocation of budgetary 
provisions to the Chancellor last year, on 
October 29, 1974. ... Where the Provosts^ 
differed from the Budget Committee on 
allocations, conferences were held to re- 
solve the differences, and the Budget 
Committee recommendations w6re approved , 
in all but a very few cases. [9] 

It should be noted that although students have gained 
membership in some Division committees — with or without 
vote — students are excluded from the budget committee and 
there is little likelihood that they will be added in the 
foreseeable future. 

The budget committee is not- concerned with a large 
sum which remains in the handn of the campus central 
administration. Some 160 FTE positions not committed to 
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ladder faculty are recaptured and held centrally, and may 
be allocated through the provosts for appointment to such 
npnladder positions 'as instructors, lecturers ,*^-isiting 
professors, etc. The importance of this element of 
financial flexibility is indicated by the fact that, these 
funds plus other salary savings provide more than 30 per- . 
cent of the instructional staff of the College of Letters 
and Science. The central administration may also, fund 
special projects from these recaptured funds, and)together 
these allocations give the chancellor and the provosts a 
significant element of administrative control. 

The organization a.id operation of the Berkeley Division 
of the Senate are designed to maintain the integrity of 
the faculty position in campus affairs. With few exceptions, 
even in the case of those who are faculty members, adminis- 
trators are not included in Division, committees. One 
exception is a dean with' long service on the Commitl-ee on 
Committees. Another exception, as noted above, is that ■ 
The Vice Chancellor serves as chairman of theCouncU on 
Educational Development.' Deans, provo'sts, and vice 
chancellors are explicitly excluded from the Senate Policy 
■committee. One of the most powerful co^ittees in setting 
the temper of the Berkeley Division is the Committee on 
Committees, which is elected and which appoints the ^officers 
Jf the Division and, with certain exceptions such as student, 
representatives, the members Of all standing and special 
Division committees. 

An earlier study of faculty governance at Berkeley 
included an analysis of the membership bf Senate committees 
which showed that the most important and powerful ones were 
characterized by overrepresentation, of certain departments 
of the institution, higher ranks, and older age groups. - 
There was considerable rotation of membctrship among 
committees and a small group of ubiquitous committee members 
could be identified. [10] In the. present study we have 
not repeated this analysis of committee membership, but 
we have no reason to doubt that Berkeley faculty affairs 
■ are still governed by an "elite"- class composed of faculty 
membe*a-whd'have devoted a large portion of their time and 
energy to campus" governance. The chairman of one of the 
most important Division committees observed that there is 
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a Berkeley oligarchy composed' of faculty who might be 
called professional committee members and political 
activists. He identified two kinds of oligarchs, a core 
group, and an extended coterie who are tapped for important 
committee memberships and some of whom may eventua^y be 
co-opted by the inner circle, Thjs presence of oligarchies, 
it shoAilld be noted, is' a normal phenomenon in democratic 
politics, in professional organizations, and in acadomic 
institutions. The basis for faculty oligarchies^^s^t has 
befen pointed out, is interest in faculty and institutional 
problems and the time to devote to them, experience -in the 
processes of faculty government, and skill in working 
eff^i&tively through, committees, [11] Oligarchies thus 
play an important role in conducting the affairs of large 
organizations, and they often do so with a deep sense of 
commitment. For example, a ^member of the BerJceley Committee- 
on Budget and Interdepartmental Relations declared that 
this committee is an extraordinary institution whose 
^ members have a deep sense of devotion to the University 
and its continuing excellence. He spoke with something 
akin to- religious fervor. 

Oligarchies, of course, do* not always serve an organ- . 
ization effectively. They may solidify the status quo; 
they may represent certain contituencies and ignore the 
interests of others; and they may oppose administrative 
and even faculty initiative. In periods of crisis, or, 
over highly contentious issues, the normally quiescent 
members of the organization may challenge the oligarchs' 
power, but displacing then turns out to be especially 
difficult. For example, by bringing carefully selected 
recruits from the outer to the inner circle of power, the 
Berkeley 'Establishment maintained its influence amazingly 
intact thrc^ugh the period of student disruption and 
faculty dissent. 

We pointed out above that wi^h the exception of The 
Vice Chancellor's chairmanship of the Council on Educational 
Development, major central administrative officers do not 
hold merribership on the Division's committees, and with one 
exception there is no forma.l provision for consultation 
between the two. When the Policy Committee which is 
responsible for coordinating issues involving more than 
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one Division conunittee and for conducting ^"^^"^^^^^ . ^"^^^^^^ 
submitting reconunendations to the Division °" "^^^^^/J^^^"^-^ . 
of educational policy requiring immediate action, ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
established, the Division declined to empower the committee 
to represent it in consulafion with the campus -administra- 
tion! ^ter, however, the Division authorized, the committee 
to "act as a coordinating agency in facilitating consulta- 
tions between the. camptis .administration ^"f • 
committees of ^he Divisa6n, and ^o ^ct as -^e consultative 
agency of the faculty "in matters that do.^not l.^e wafthin the 
jurisdiction of existing committees." ^^^^^ f ^"/^he" ' 
cohe.ultation the Policy Committee is careful ^ to JUard the 
-faculty's "unadulterated voice. ",^We were told that a ^ 
. -previous chcjfcellor tried to use the committee as a kind 
o-f kitchen cabinet,' but the chairperson declined to accept 
any such relationship. Presumably,, in consulting the 

■ chancellor or- other high central ,^'3'"^"^=^"^^;;^°";^". ' 
on critical issues, the Policy Committee would be careful 
not to compromise the Division's current or future positions. 
Nevertheless, the committee is -ready .to consult with the 
administration. The'.present Vice Chancellor 
member with previous service oh the Policy Committee, and 
one Would suppose that in^.an entirely informal ^e -ght 

■^keep ^n touch 'with . faculty colleagues on th6 committee. 

> intormal relationships may at times be more influential 
and effective* than formal connections. 

STUDENT PAR^tciPATION IN GOVERNANCE - 

\. 

"• Berkeley'^ 30,000 students are repreisented in campus 
governance by the Associated Students o5 the University . 
of Califo^ia (ASUC). Uniike the other student government 
organiza Jns i-t. the UC system, the Berkeley ^^UC represents 
both graduates and undergraduates; a departmentally based 
Graduate Assembly advises' the ASUC and campus , agencies on 
graduate student concerns, but the Assembly is^considered 
a subsidiary group and receives its operating subsidy 
directly from the ASUC. ^ 

The ASUC .enjoys limited student support on the campus 
-only between 15 and 20 percent of the student body voted 
in recent ASUC elections'. Since the mid-60s, student 
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politics at Berkeley have been heavily dominated by parties 
which vie for control of the ASUC senate and offices, and 
as a result the student constituency is fractionated and 
issues are greatly politicized- In a recent election, 
various third^world student groups, wdmen's groups, and 
disaffected students from the controversial School of 
Criminology formed a political coalition and ran a slate 
of candidates for ASUC offices on a platform of affirmative 
action reform, women's rights, and maintenance of the 
prog^ms in Ethaic Studies and Criminology. This coalition 
managed to capture almost all of the ASUC Senate and ASUC 
'executive offices, and many of 'the ASUC Senate memberships. 

Over the years the ASUC has developed a relatively 
complicated internal organization. It appoiats an executive 
director who has virtually total control over operation pf 
such campus service units as the bookstore and student 
union food service; which are owned by the ASUC.< Three 
elected presidents share the responsibilities of internal 
and external relations, assisted by three elected vice 
presidents for academic affairs, a vice president for 
administration, and two executive vice presidents. .Various 
judicial, activity, and policy councils and boards carry 
on prograipHtfng and advisory functions.' The 30-member ASUC 
v Sena ^je^'^is responsible for the allocation of student .activity 
monies to various student clubs and activity boards, 'and 
for the approval of all policy* statements and appointments 
made to administrative and faculty committees.' 

StudeTits now sit on almost all of the chancellor's 
advisory committees and th^ASUC enjoys a cordial relation-^ 
ship with most chief administrative officers. In .a pre- 
sentation before the University's Regents, Chancellor 
Bowker commented on student participation in the follow- 
ing manner: 

y-Regarding student participation, it is my 
view that we are quite beyond the question 
of whether theife will be student participa- 
tion. The answer to that question is to me 
most clear; of course there will be student 
participation. 'The question is rather how? 
How and through what mechanisms will students 
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participate? So we are involved in a 
process of evolution. [13] 

tTnHpr an initiative from- the ASUC and in cooperation 

Srse^Lrvices, -luring •thos^ in couns l.n, ea^^^^^ 

^^"^"^fL^^'un^rr stfa^t^re if^ratlon fees'Ltalin. 
in part or in full from s u undergo 
some $9 milliop annually, Each year hearings 
an extensive budget review, complete wi.tn p 
and student evaluations. 

Chancellor on a less frequent basis. 

Student religions with the Berkeley Division of t|e^ 
Academic senate have always been tenuous at ^est' .^^^ 

^/oarc; have become somewhat strained. Orii-y.very 
Tecentirhave Students gained full me^r^ership °n certain 
recently ua - _ RerkelBy Division Committee 

key senate coimnittees. students as formal 

on student Affairs was the ^^^.^,^1° 1973 three 

members with -^^^ P^-^:^^^^!!^f\ifpUstigious 15-member 
students became -t-g^embe- of prest^g ^^^^^^^^ 

ra::'rtLrr P^e tatiori^the co^ittees on Courses 

r x^ftiu^cti/n. ■ 

rtrt:r;tua ^r^sented with voting, privileges 

Tn feve; of the 33 conuuittees of the Division an^^^^^^ 

1^ -:o=ir tf-^^^^^^^ -es 
are recorded separately. 

informal student representatives are invited to 
attend Division conuuittee -e .ngs at the <3iscre 10^^^^ 
. the committee chairpersons. In March ly/o 
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was asked to approve an cunendment to -the By-laws whicu 
would have changed the status of student representation 
on the Coirmfittee on Academic Freedom from informal to 
voting membership. Although this resolution was fully 
supported by the committee chairperson, the amendment 
failed by a vote of 29 to 29, [14] (By-law. ejnendiuentr 
require a'two-thii^s majority for approval,) This rebuff, 
coupled with other setbacks in the relationship between 
the ASUC and the Academic Senate, prompted a series of . 
harsh remarks before the Division by one of th^ ou1;going 
ASUC academic affairs vice presidents. The following 
excerpt captures some of the frustration and animosity 
expressed: 

Today I will not list our views on ROTC) 
Extension, (or) the ORU [Organized Research 
Units] report from CEP [Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy] — you already know our basic 
position and if you choose to heed our 
advice you will — we are powerless to push 
our views further and instead of belaboring 
these points, I would instead choose " 
during this last address to tell you how 
we at the ASUC feel eV&ry time we approach 
a meeting with you and your committees. 

To put it bluntly, we feel like actors >in 
a bad play, sometimes even like the wanderers 
in Sartre's No Exit. Our main problem in / 
participation in the governance, such as it 
is, of higher education is YOU. At least* 
most of you and certainly the procedures 
you have adopted and hol3 apparently 
■ immutable , . -* 

. . , But after honei^tly assessing the ' 
"potential" of increasing student reprey 
sentation and participation, we have con- 
cluded that we cannot, in good conscience, 
maintain that optimistic facade . The reason 
for our change of conscience is quite simple: 
We have fought many times ^.f or participation, 
backed by legislative encouragement, 
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university rhetoric, -^\-°f%°l;i^^lZT 
ment from yourselves,, only to find out that 
WE WI?^ NO^ BE ALLOWED TO FULLY PARTICIPATE, 



[15] 



Despite the pessimistic tone of ^^f^.l^Z'To^Tcent 
student "'^f ,^rintetaep.ttm.nt.l Rela- , 

tfotf°p/i:ue:r:nd ~ ^^"j . 

"^rsir", £« f„cr„s.a stuaent representation have been 
sively, and that student representation on committees 

serious deliberation. 

other than a formal ASUC presentation at the beginjing 

~er„Tr.s;^^^^^^^^^ 

of the Academic Senate. A move ^"^^^^^f f^^3ibliity ' 5f 

a facuiti^ stu qroups to serve as a means of 

leadership from all three groups. ^ rtioaoDroval by 
communication and consultation '"^t^ith disapproval y 
faculty), leaders, and the administration lost interest 
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Jue students have made some progress in P^^^icipa- 

sr.: TtlSe'cpP^^^inrt r-rthrto initial p.,posals 
ties of the vinous decisionmaking bodies mote closely. 
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Participation has also increased access to important in- 
formation and sources of data on campus affairs. But - 
Berkeley student leaders believe' they have gained much 
more leverage by improving their own capacity for inde- 
pendent analyses from' outside the... system than they have 
from formal participation in the organization. Students 
at Berkeley are in the initial ' stages of developing 
structures and procedures that parallel the formal govern- 
ance system and which afford students the opportunity to 
formulatie policy and conduct evaluations independently 
of faculty, and administrative agencies. As will be 
discussed in later sections of this report, student 
position papers on program reviews such as those in 
Criminology, as. well as an independent analysis of 
Berkeley's Revised Academic Plem, 1969-1975, are only 
the first in what is hoped will be more continuous and 
systeinatic efforts to influence academic af fairs - 

^ Student efforts in the development of an independent 
review capability have been strengthened by the emergence 
'^f a systemwide \student interest group, the University 
of California Student, IxD.bby, One of the first of its 
kind in the country, the Lobby was founded in 1971 by the 
Student Body Presidents' Council of the University of 
California in an effort to represent student concerrts more 
effectively before the legislature and other government 
agencies. Staffed by two full-time lobbyists (former UC 
graduates) and a half-dozen UC i&tudent interns, the Lobby 
has been careful in selecting its legislative agenda, has 
worked hard at developing good working relationships with 
state officials, and has earned the respect of both 
University administrators and legislators- In a recent 
poll of state legislators, the four-year-old organization 
was ranked as -the 12th most effective lobby in the state, 
outpolling such established lobbyists as Pacific Telephone 
the California Bankers' Association, and the California 
Wine Institute . 

In addition to its offices in Sacramento, the Lobby 
maintains an annex on each of the UC campises, and staffs 
these annexes v/ith student interns who work with each 
campus student government on various' pieces of legisla- 
tion and on statewide policies affecting, students. Using 
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the potential power of the student vote (there are about 
120,000 students in the UC system, 85 P^^'^f ^ "^^^"""^^^^ , 
registered to vote)', the Ix^bby has successfully outtlanked 
the university on several issues and has forced the Uni- , 
versity administration a..d Regents to, re_c9gnize students 
as a political force which must be recTconed with. The . 
Lobby's efforts to review and publish^ its own commentary 
on the University's legislative budget request have already 
produced a series of invitations from the University for 
students to become more involved at. the systemwide level 
in the initial stages of budget development. And on an 
issue of direct concern to the UC faculty, student lobbying 
efforts last year were responsible for the introduction ^ 
of an amendment to r. collective bargaining bill that would 
have named students as third-party participants in any and 
all faculty bargaining negotiations. Promoters of the 
collective barg'aining-bill were forced to withdraw support 
""for a variety of reasons, including the fear that this _ 
amendment had a good chance of being adopted. 

Among its many successes, the Lobby has been instru- 
mental in supporting student aid legislation, in ^hepherd- 
. ing a constitutional amendment which altered the appoint- 
ment procedures and terms of office of UC Regents and in 
paving the way for the appointment of the, first student 
regent to the University's governing board. Most sources, 
however, cite the Lobby's successful drive to include 
SI million for innovative undergraduate teaching in the . 
state's bud^t for the University as its most significant 
achievement..- The $1 million first appeared in the 1973 74 
university budget as an incentive fund for -'"f -f^^^ 
teaching and was the product of over one year's negotiation 
between the Lobby, the governor, and the legislature. The 
. xnillion-dollar appropriation was at first 11^°^^^ J"/.. . ^ 
university officials, but has appeared in the University s 
legislative budget for the' last two years and has been ^ 
augmented by almost a million in ""i^^^^^^ ^^'^J' ^^f^^^ • 
-und is allocated from the UC president to the chancellors 
of the campuses. Berkeley's student government was the 
first to submit a series, of proposals for funding, and 
some of the money has been awarded to, the ASUC to support 
its Academic. Review Unit and its Mini-Grant Program to 
■ improve departmental teaching and advising. The funds 
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provided ^for both of thes^ projects have eneibled the ASUC 
to expand its Academic Affairs Office from three vice 
presidents to a staff of paid and volunteer student workers 
who conduct research, prepare reports and critiques, and 
monitor the activities of most committees ^^nd agencies 
concerned with academic decisionmaking on the campus. 
The ASUC has used these grants as a means of improving 
its capcibility to conduct systematic ongoing evaiuations 
in a more highly organized fashion, 

ivon with the increased opportunit-;.es created by the 
,.aStJ45*Y±ties of the California Student Lobby — namely, leverage 
at the state level and increased staff, and resources — 
several factors still impede student influence in campus 
decisionmaking. Student leaders admit that their capacity- 
to keep pace with all of the issues is still. quite limited; 
some doubt whether they will ever be cible to effectively 
recruit the steady stream of student volunteers needed to 
mount evaluation studies , prepare reports, and represent 
student interests on faculty and administrative committees. 
There still remain the seemingly immutable barriers and 
difficulties in obtaining entree to faculty committees 
and councils concerned with academic policymaking* Student 
leaders complain bitterly that they are still deprived of 
access to informatiorr regarding the University budget and 
budget justifications from the various departments, schools, 
and colleges. How these budget' decisions are made at 
Berkeley remains a mystery to them. And finally, students 
are uncertain about how and whether or not their analyses, 
reports, and recommendations will be fed into the formal 
ccunpus decisionmaking system to guarantee some impact • 

Nevertheless, Berkeley students feel they continue 
to make progress in their efforts to influence educational 
affairs. Indeed, severarl faculty leaders and key adminis- 
trators commented that\ they have been surprised by the 
amount of progress, an^ that campus attitudes towards 
student participation have softened. "If you had told' 
me ten years ago 'that students would be members of the 
Senate's Committee on Educational Policy and that they 
would be issuing independent reviews of academic units, 
I simply would not have believed you," was a commenf^of 
one member of the faculty Establishment. Several persons 
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- A-\ A fhat if students -continued to develop their own 
predicted that it stuaen^a i ci-icated at under- 

review procedures and became "^°^«.=°f,^=^^"^hem, they would 
standing the information .^J^^^^.^^.f ffi^:' if not at 

and legislative agencies. 

concerning admissions, •^^^^^'^^^'^^"^^'^^iy^rom .depart- 
greater than it is in campuswide matters. 
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III. 

How Many JurisdictionsP 



Oi}.e of the most important characteristics of the 
* authority .structure at Berkeley is the predominance of 
faculty members in administrative positions. Membership 
on important Senate committees is often the gateway to 
administrative assignments as dean, provost., or vice 
chancellor. Faculty members move in and out of adminis- 
trative posts. Administrators frequently move back to 
important Senate committee assignments. For/'example , two 
former deans of the College of Letters and Science were 
recently on the budget committee; one later became a provost 
The present dean of the Law School was recently a member 
of the budget committee. A former vice chancellor became 
chairperson of the Committer on Committees, an erstwhile 
vice president of the University headed the Committee on 
Academic Planning, and a former vice chancellor later 
served as chairperson of the Berkeley Division.. 

FACULTY ADMINISTRATORS . . 

Berkeley's system of faculty administrators has some 
significant advantages. It should have a leavening . effect 
on faculty attitudes toward institutional problems. While 
serving as administrators, faculty members have access- to 
. information on a wide range, of iater^al acrtivities and 
external influences that might not otherwise come to the 
faculty's attention, and administrators presumably share 
much of this information with their colleagues, especially 
those -on the important Division committees on which . they 
have postadministrative membership. The faculty member's 
loyalty to the institution may be significantly heightened 
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because of his contacts ^^^^ "-J^T^"^:!:" 
.his sensitiveness to -ternal bounaar.es °^ .^^^^^^ 

tion. ■ in policymaking /^^"2^„ The in-and-out 

\,nvhv to the organization. One percepi^-Lvc 
TrSnriv a depLtment c-^^rperson who o c 

vice chancellor, told us he f^^ulty Estab- 

basic academic ^-itodes of members of the fa- 

lishm.ent when they were in or. out or a 

, we. found some aversion to ^^ose dubbed^rofessionai 

administrators," or -en "career ^admin s^r^^^^^^ 

at Berkeley or throughout Universityw _ 

one .faculty ^^^"-^"^"^ ^^^jtslattve demand fo^ control 
sponse to disruptions and legislative recruit 

and accountability, there --^/P/,^;^,^ ^^f.^^^culty Were 
professionals, presumably °" ^^^^ deci-sions. 

^"^^^^^^ f traf'-Derisirns^w rrhande^down as compulsory, 
He declared that, "^'^^^f-..^^ ^, were insensitive to 
rather than- persuasive , <3«^^^^°"^ '^l^^^^general attitude 
faculty attitudes and P^^P^^^^^^^^' s.ems to be more than 
toward professional ^'^^"^^^'^^""^^.^"'"There is a general 
unsympathetic, it approaches <3^^'^^^";,^^f^'//^^,ity. members 
„ feeling now that through the appointment of fac y^_^^ 

to the major -^^i^/^^^^^^^.^fchan^ellor for Administration 
student services from th^.^^^'^%^^^^',f J^gemony has been 

perspisctive- 

' There are serious TdminisStors 
• and-out patterns of faculty ^^^"^^^^f ^3i^e faculty 

n^y find it difficult to ft^?^^%^;^'P"They are likely 
, attitudes or influential ;,3Taintenance. of. 

to be subjected to ^^rong presW for the ^,,^,^3 . 

traditional structures, educational ^^^^^ ' ^^^^^^^3 i3 
,of authority. One pf the --^-Pg^f^ises because of 
the administrative <^--"^^",;^^,7,.^;Vpartm:nt chair- 

• p:i:oi:!i::::^nne:^^v3-^ 

Chancellor. One administrator emphasised tha 
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difficult to maintain credibility with the faculty because 
■trustworthiness depended on recognized maintenance of high 
standards of research and scholarship^ and administrative 
service made it difficult to continue scholarly activities. 
A major faculty administrator said he Could not remain in 
office much longer than five years without being labeled 
a career administrator and as such would almost inevitably 
sacrifice the credibility of. his faculty colleagues. 
(This may be likely, but we do not believe it is inevitable; 
one of the principal deans has been in office for at least* 
ten years and still retains his influence . and the high 
.^regard of distinguished si^tiolars . ) The administrative 
discoptinuity that characterized the in-and-out -system, 
we were told, creates critical difficulties in decision- 
making which requires memory and information over time. 
As academic administrators come and go, nonf acuity budget 
officers with longer tenure provide the memory and maintain" 
the essential link between faculty and 'administration. In . 
so doing, thfese budget officers may gain an i'nordinate 
degree of influence over academic affairs. 



TWO JJJ.RISDICTIONS, OR ONE? 

After careful study and analysis 'of the relationships 
between faculty members and adrainistrators , Mottimer [16] 
concluded that, governance at Berkeley operates more closely 
on a model cyj separate faculty and administrative juris- 
dictions (with various forms of interaction) than on a model 
of shared faculty-administrative authority. We have con- 
sidered the possibility, on the other hand, that there is 
essentially a single jurisdiction — the faculty's sphere of 
authority and influence. We noted above that faculty 
member's* movement in and out of administrative positions 
.strengthens the sinews of faculty power and reconciles 
administrative with faculty perspectives. 

The difficulty with the notion of a single juris- 
diction is that the Regents have delegated executive power 
to the chancellor in such matters as budget and faculty 
personnels Even so. Chancellor Bowker quickly discovered 
that he must come to terms with the Senate. Early in his 
administration he aroused the faculty by abolishing the 
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departments of Demography and Design without f°™^l con- 
sideration and recommendation by Division committees 
technically he was not required, to do so Eventually, 
graduate work in Demography was JJ^^/^^^^^^ 
Group.) He disturbed certain Senate committees further 
When he decided to close the School of Criminology and 
Snd another structural location for the study of criminal 
iustice. The faculty reminded him that although the , 
Regeits had delegated significant executive authority to 
the chLcellof , they had specified that he must exercise 
ft aftfr consultation with the Senate SpeaKing^a^year or 

^r-o ;,fter the ruckus over the termination of the units 
TLmo raph : Design, and Criminology Chancellor Bowker 
wrote in his report to the Regents -on Berkeley in a 
Steady State: 

It should be no secret to anyone that the 
.faculty, through the. Academic Senate, will 
always have a good sized "piece of the action 
at Berkeley. This, is because of the delega- 
tions which the Regents have made directly 
to the Academic Senate, as well as becaus.e of 
the long history and tradition of the campus. 
For my part, I not only must take the advice . 
of the faculty, but I need it. 

Nevertheless, as noted earlier," the Chancellor occasion- _^ 
ally o^errui;s the budget committee on academic Pe-°-f 
. and exercises considerable control over the allocation of 

^ • I 

resources. ; 

I 

The Chancellor's formal administrative authority over 

!t Berkeley, not the faculty and the atoinistration in 

•r.r:h:"eiro"rt:nafafone facin, the Senate ana the ■ 
cadre of faculty administrators. . 
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REGENTAL JURISDICTION 



In ohe sense, of course, there is a third jurisdiction 
in this case an encompassing one — the Board of Regents, 
What the Board delegates to administrative officers and 
to the faculty it can also reclaim. . This it did in the 
widely publicized Cleaver case. The Berkeley Division's 
Board of Educational Development, which was established 
to of fer.^ experimental courses and which was empowered by 
the Senate to approve courses 'under its jurisdiction, 
authorized a student-initiated course known as Social 
Analysis 139X in which Eldridge Cleaver was scheduled to 
give 10 of the 20 lectures. Four regular members of . the 
Berkeley faculty were to conduct and supervise the course. > 
Cleavf^r, then a member of the Black Panthers, was on parole 
after serving eight yearns of a 13-year sentence. In April. 
1968 He and seven* other Panthers were allegedly involved 
in a shoot-out with the Oakland police and were charged 
with assault with intent to commit murder » Cleaver was 
taken into custody but released on bail when a judge ruled 
that he *was being held as a political prisoner. He would 
give the Berkeley lectures while on bail. 

In*d920 the' Regents had provided in their Standing 
Orders that "the Academic Senate shall authorize and 
supervise all' cou-rses and curricula." However, when con- 
fronted with the so-called Cleaver course, the Regents 
resolved that "effective immediately for courses offered 
in the fall quarter, 1968-69, no one may lecture or lead - 
a discussion for more than one occasion during a given 
academic quarter on a campus in courses for University 
credit, unless he holds an appointment with an appropriate 
instructional title. This applies whether or not the 
teacher is paid by the University." This action evoked 
a series of adversary interchanges between the Regents 
and the Berkeley Division in which the Division ultimately 
^^irected its Committee on Courses to count up to five units 
of credit for work successfully completed in the- Cleaver 
course when recommending candidates for degrees. In a 
memorial addressed to the Board of Regents, the Division 
declared that the Regents' action retroactively invaded 
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, Jurisdiction legitimately exercised by the Senate, that 
a jurisdiction f acuity members' educational - 

■the Regents ^ ad usurped ^ ^^^^l^y e . ^^ademic freedom 
.judgment, and that they taking a duly author- 

of students by P^^^f "^f.^^ ''"^^i" "o'the issue r.^ched 
ized course for credit. .Finally, in ^ ^ 
the Alameda County Court in a suit by i^/^^^^-J^^ 3_<3 
faculty members against the f ^^^^^ ; , .f ^Inalysis 
the power of the Regents i.^ that "privileges 

and^so the faculty was reminded again cnac p ^ 

■ ihic^ th' Regents gav., the Regents could take, away . [17 J 

More recently, th. Regents i^^^'^^^^^'^.J^f ^^3,3^^ for 
academic affairs in a controversy over ^^^^'^^'^^'^^.^f.^;!'^ 
courses in ROTC. The dispute began in early 1970 follow 
• invasion of Cambodia." The Berkeley Division re- 

wouia caLLy would continue to 

QTihseauently declared that the kuil- wuux 4-u=.v x • 

suDsequtJiii-j-y Rprkelev campus and that n 

for ROTC courses toward degrees. 

A recent stage of ^he debkte over ROTC concerns 
students Who are near .g:;^4uation and who were admi^^^^^^^^ 

ROTC courses after the Berkeley Division resolution ot 
1970 The Tice^chancellor has declared that the, ca.nus 

The Division suspended its reguiationt. i. 

to be graduated in the fall of 1974 and spring, of 1975. ^ 

Taking up the issua again, the Division recently 
TaKing up -^^ members on two possible 

■ authorized a mail ballot to an m« ^. ._■ ^.^ resolution 
- resolutions: " One would reaffirm the Division 

■ of 1970 the other would authorize credit for ROTC courses 
Approved by the Committee on Courses of I- 1 ruction and 
%ire thit officers of the armed forces P^°P°=«^ 
r_quite <:,^„n-„ nf ROTC departments undergo 
assignment to the faculty of ^^y approved, the 

review by the budget -°'^ll^l^-^^fJZl]^\^^s may' have 
second resolution by a vote of 55 J to 'juy. 
saved a further confrontation, with the Regents. 
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The Regents have interfered in another field which 
the . faculty .h^rs come to consider its own, namely, the 
appointment of faculty members to tenure positions. 
During his administration, -President Clark- Kerr persuaded 
the Regents to authorize the chancellors to approve 
appointments and promotions carrying .tenure. Later, after 
controversy over the reappointment beyond normal retire- 
ment agr of Professor . Herbert Marcuse, a Marxist philo- 
sopher -ud prophet of the academic new left, the Regents 
withdrew the authority of the chancellors to authorize ' 
appointments and promotions to tenure status (which the 
Marcuse reappointment did not in fact involve) . Subse- 
quently, although the Marcuse appointment was at San Diego, 
the Berkeley Division of the Senate passed* a resolution 
urging "in the strongest possible terms that the Regents, 
in the interest of this University, find the wisdom not 
to use the power so ominously reassumed and to reverse 
^•he!tx^ll-advised action.** However, at this writing the 
R^Tgmr^ have not restored the chancellors' power over 
tenure appointments . and promotions. And so the Berkeley 
faculty was reminded yet again that what the Regents 
bestow they can also recall. [18] 

It should be said that more recently there have been 
.efforts toward rapprochement between the systemwide Academic 
Senate and the Regents, but it remains to be seen whether 
^here will be new examples of conflict between tht^ legal 
^j-iithority of the governing board and what faculty members 
consider their professional privileges and respons ibil itios . 

col:.ective bargainimg may alter relationships 

Uni oni^.ation and collective bargaining, if they 
materiali'io, could significantly change the system of 
faculty administrators and lead to a more clear-cut dis- 
tinction betw<}on faculty and administrative jurisdictions. 
On May 30, 1972, ihfj Berkeley Division established the 
Faculty Association, to be composed initially only of 
faculty eligible for membership in the Academic Senate, 
for the purposes of: I) representing faculty interests 
to all agoncifis whose decisions affect the faculty, such 
as the legislative- and oxc^cutive branches of state govern- 
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Fducation Commission, the 
ment. the- state's ^^f -^""^J^^.^fity^Ide and campus adminis- 
Board of Regents, and the ""^^^^^^-^^^^ ..-.-nel or' similar 
trations; 2) maintaining --^^-^^^^^.^/^^te/sity ; and 
organization,, on other -^"JP'^^f^ ^e^tive bargaining 

3) preparing for the --"^^^^f the faculty on relevant 
by continually informing ^ts^lf factions be carried 

issues. It was resolved ^^a^ of the Academic 

out independently °f ^^^/"'^^^^"^.ounced purpose, of the 
/senate and its f^^I^^^^^f/,- ^^"tions delegated by the 
Association is to protect the ''^"^^ ^s to , 

• Board of Regents to trfe '"-J^^^f/,; Cannot. Essentially, 

represent the faculty in "^^^^^^^"^^^^"^5 President Charles J. 

arj Education of the California legislature: 

TO make the bargaining unit synonymou^^^^^^^ 

vv,o qpnate unit would facilitate reacnmg 
the senate uni ^ion of academic 

agreements ^X^stom economic matters, 
governance "tatters policies from 

' and the separation of tenure „^ rjgi 

o^her kijid; of security of employment. [19J 

■ v^r^n' has been described by a faculty 
The Faculty Association has bee Establishment organ- 

member who promoted its --/^^^°^^^^/of the traditional 
ization dedicated to the '"^^f ^"^""^^f^.i^ed the Associa- 
Berkeley system of 9°^^'^"^"^;: ,fion but as one opposed 

ra ryst- S -firtlvr^glSng Which defines 

faculty as employees. 

^ ^ fr.T nollective bargaining material- 

Whatever ageR<J$ for ^"ll^^^i^^ ^ome form-one of 

o Rprkelev~it seems inevitable in some 
izes at BerKeiey . ^ define management. This 

the key questions will be how to ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

decision will reach the heart of ^ bargaining 
administrators described above^ " ^^^^ 
deans and prpvosts would P^"^^^^ ^ ^„ adversarial 

„orient.tion in campus governance. . 
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IV 

Obstacles to Change 

One concludes from a study of the structure and 
process of governance at Berkeley that the campus is un- 
likely to change its basic character or , its dominant 
structure. "Change," says the dictionary, "denotes a 
making or becoming distinctly different and implies either 
a radical transmutation of character or replacement with 
something else." Such a transformation is unlikely. 



EXTERNAL INTERVENTION 

Organizational change comes about from a variety of 
influences. External intervention is one impetus to re- 
construction. So far, however, the University has success- 
fully resisted legislative pressure to put much greater 
emphasis on tea€v^iing at the possible expense of time for 
resea'rch, although it has used special legislative and 
Regents' grants for the improvement of instruction con- . 
structively and effectively enough for an evaluation of 
this program to say that, "It is doubtful that any system 
is doing more to enhance teaching than is the University 
of California." [20] Funds for the improvement and 
evaluation of teaching are made available to the faculty 
through special grant programs administered^y both the 
Senate Committee on Teaching and the Council on Educational 
Development. In addition, the Office for Teaching, Innova- 
tion, and Evaluation Services has been a significant means 
of improving instruction. A workshop on teaching was 
recently held, and awards for distinguished teaching are 
given annually. Thus Berkeley has been able to support 
and encourage good teaching and good teachers in a variety 
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of ways. The University's statewide administration shows 
no'.intention of translating government pressure into a 
realignment of Berkeley's priorities in research, teaching, 
and public service. Although the new president has 
■described teaching and research as indispensable and 
complementary components of the University's mission, he 
has shown no intention of reducing the research ingredient. 

Another form of external influence is a need for 
customers or a significant change in the desires ot the 
clientele. In order to maintain or enlarge enrollments 
and resources, many institutions are expanding part-time 
registration, off-campus courses, and programs for adults. 
Many are catering to prospective students' vocational 
interests by introducing new undergraduate and graduate 
professional studies. Although Berkeley has made some 
concessions to undergraduates' vocational interests, it 
feels no great pressure for adaptation. One reason is 
that it does not lack applicants for admission to full- 
time status, in fact, it is over-enrolled. In the fall 
of 19V5 more than 30,000 students were registered— welx 
above its formal enrollment ceiling of 27,500. E^.en so, 
many applicants were redirected to other University 
campuses. The demand for places enables the campus to 
move students to where the resources and facilities are, 
rather than the other way around. A report prepared by 
the Office of Academic Af.fairs of the Associated St«4^. 
complained that Berkeley's Revised ;,cademic Plan, iS-^^ 
1975 intentionally set admission and enrollment policies 
■ which ran counter to student demand. [21] The rush of 
students to Berkeley saves it from the necessity of any 
significant rearrangement of its academic program and 
structure. Nevertheless, the effort of students to 
persuade the University to readjust courses ar,d faculty 
toward studentij' interests continues. 



INTEWIAL OBSTACLES TO CHANGE 

Internal obstacles to educational innovation at 
Ber- -y are numerous. One of the most stubborn impedi- 
ment. IS its academic structure. Any complex organiza- 
tional network becomes a barrier to change. Perhaps the 
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most persistent organizational problem, here and at most 
other institutions for that matter, is how to sustain 
educational enterprises that cut across departmental and 
collegiate boundaries. Although several interdisciplinary 
and interdepartmental progr^s have been developed over 
the past ten years, most have suffered in the competition 
for financial resources and their inability to sustain 
faculty interest and commitment. Few of these experimental 
programs have reached the level of support and acceptance 
that would give them a secure position in the institutici^, 

A recent internal position paper on the future of 
interdisciplinary and innovative programs at Berkeley 
assessed the present situation as follows: 

It may be generalized that the succ^spful 
(interdisciplinary] programs of las tine; 
duration found their origins through the 
interaction of faculty and graduate students 
engaged in scholarly or scientific research 
which necessitated the assimilation of 
knowledge from a number of allied disciplines. 
This interaction was apparently the product 
of a natural evolution of scholarship or 
research which, because of its unique 
academic significance, led to the forraali^ 
zatioii of these interests into a Graduate 
Group. It is usually when these interests 
broaden that they form a new discipline or 
impact directly on the undergraduate curric- 
ulum. Presently, the campus has approxi- 
mately 3 3 Graduate Groups which integrate 
aspects of numerous disciplines in dealing 
with specific problems. 

In contrast, the formal interdisciplinary 
prograirs which have met with the least 
succc?r,s appear to be those initiated at 
the undergraduate level that are primarily 
concerned with new methods of instruction 
and presentation. They appear to lack, for 
the most part, the solid foundation provided 
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through research, and are limited to the^ 
existing bo^y of knowledge, within each of 
the individual disciplines involved. [22] 



Given this analysis, it is not surprising to ^^f 
the reporfs reconunendation ^^^^^1:^^^^ 
should be encouraged at the graduate x«vex a i 
graduate interdisciplinary curricula should be ae-gned 
as an outgrowth of new initiatives in graduate instruction. 

■ ^ 

Indeed, it appears that interdisciplinary graduate 
proora^s have succeeded far better than those at the jder- 
graduate leva*. The - interciisciplinary graduate group 
has become an established form on the campus for organ 
izing instructional programs outside,: the established 
departrr,ental structure. Typi9ally, a transdepartmental 
teL of faculty requests establishment of a group on the 
grqund that its proposed program cannot be satisfactorily ^ 
handled within existing boundaries. The group °Perates 
. under the policy authority of the Graduate Council and 
under the administrative responsibility of the G^aduate^ 
Division, in some c^s the group may serve as an interim 

• TaeciaiiSm during a trial period, ^^ter which it is absorbed 
into an existing unit or attains departmental status in 
its own right. 

until very recently, each faculty member i" a ^roup 
retained his departmental appointment, ^^^^f 
usually received its operating resources through extra 
mural grants, allocations from <^i--"^-"^^\^^"^:;,°" 
support by the cooperating departments. In the past, 
the interests of graduate groups have been sufficiently 

• clo4 to the instructional and research interests of the 
parent departments to permit relatively easy .development . 
However, some of the new groups (for example. Energy and 
R^ourc^s) are so broad that dependence on e-^t-g depart 

. ments for faculty and resources has proved too restrictive, 
consequently, the administration recently made an un- 
precedented faculty appointment directly to a graduate 
group. The administration has also called ^^^J^^'^^^ 
reassessment of the status of graduate groups relative 
to exici-ing departments. 
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Interdisciplinary programs at the uhdergraduate level 
have been particularly vulnerable. Part of the difficulty 
in sustaining undergraduate innovative efforts has been 
the absence of any administrative structure responsible for 
supporting and promoting interdisciplinary, programs. .At 
the present time the administrative responsibility for 
interdepartmental curricula or curricula which do not fit 
neatly into any of the colleges or schools rests with The 
Vice Chancellor. And while he is generally supportive of 
innovative projects, the pressure of other responsibilities 
limits the time he, can give to them. 

At one time an assistant chancellor for educational 
development had administrative responsibility for promoting 
educational ihnovatj on on the. campus. The last person to 
hold this half-time post resigned in 1970. In 1969 the 
Academic Senate authorized the creation of a Division of 
Experimental Courses. The chairmanship of the department 
was offered in turn/ to seven persons. Each declined the 
offer and the ..department never came into existence. While 
there are several reasons which might explain this apparent 
lack of interest, one of the principal ones may well have 
been that those offered the position recognized that it * 
would require great amounts of time and energy but carry 
little in the way of faculty support or professional 
reward . " ' 

Two Senate committees share the responsibility of 
fostering educational innovation . on the campus. The Council 
on Educational Development is a joint faculty-student 
committee which came into existence in 1972. The primary 
function of the council is to initiate and receive pro- 
posals for innovative curricular and instructional programs. 
Included within its jurisdiction is administration of 
experimental programs for which department or college 
support cannot be obtained, and approval of experimental 
administrative structures for periods of up to five years. 
The Vice Chancellor is chairman of the council. The council 
, advises the chancellor on the allocation of discretionary 
resources for expierimental curriciilS . 

The second Senate committee is the Council for Special 
CurricuL'i which is composed of at least one member each 
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from the Council on Educational development and the 
committees on- Educational Policy and bourses of Instruc 
tion. This council was originally designed administer 
and aoorove individually tailored curricula, but it has 
rarely functioned in this capacity because in-^^-^-^^/^f 
g^oup majors have been handled in the ^^^^f 
and science. It has been used to approve curticula lead 
!ng to degrees in ethnic studies, and most ^^'^^^^^l ^^.^ „ 
council served as the vehicle for approving a new experi 
^rnt^i undergraduate degree in Health ^^^^^^fjl^'l^l,,, 
when the College of Letters and Science refused to sponsor 

the program. 

Berkeley administrators' have expressed some concern 
ovel the fragile position of experimental and . interdisci- 
TlinarJ programs and the problems of intergrating them 
into tL ongoing organization. Not the least of the 

Ki^mc ic; fundinq- Most of these programs are financea 

. nart of the regular budget. To institutionalize experi 
mental programs would, -der present financial auserity 
^ut them in direct competition ^^^^^^^S:^ 
budgetary units, which would be a source ot very 
able strain in the system'. 

AS one remedy to 'the organisational P-'^J^^- ^ 
administration has recently appointed an 
Sancello? for Academic Development whose main '^esponsi- 
Mlity Will be to administer -P-f^^^ ,P,Srh:^rademic 

-f.r rothirmefn: :rsrpror:hic^ ?^--z^' 

is the creation ot a separate college which would house 
i«ra.scipli..rv>urricul. li.e Ethuic S u re^aua^t^^^^ 

^sTtfll ?::!sS;h.;::nra/.inrst!:ators ana taoultv. 

The problems ot promoting iuterdisciplinary a'gJivi"^^' 
■however! ^,o tar he.ond the need tor 

o~s e„coun'trr;d by the Collegiate Se.inar P.ogra., 
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an. experimental unit which offers an alternative two-year" 
_ curriculum to lower-division courses in the College of 
^ Letters and Science. The program ' ir, designed around a 
series of seminars taught by "ladder" faculty, including 
full professors, on topics relating to their current 
research and scholarly interests, and involves a close 
tutorial relationship between students and teachers. 
Sponsors of the Seminar program, which is known on campus 
as Strawberry Creek College, first requested sponsorship 
by the College of Letters and Science but were refused. 
They then turned to the Council on Educational Development 
where they won approval. Once established and supported 
by discretionary- monies from the Chancell,or_and_an-out.side- 
grant, the Pjjdgrlm requested permission to have its lower- 
division courses substitute for. the writing and distribu- 
tion requirements of the College of . Letters and Science. 
This request was denied by severaVof the College's 
committees, including the Executive Committee. It was 
only after the College faculty overturned the rulings of 
Its committees. that the request was granted. 

. In the spring of 1976 the Committee on Courses of " • 
the College of Letters and Science proposed to withhold 
credit for Strawberry Creek College courses taught by 
advanced graduate students called associates. 'Later, the 
Letters and Science faculty voted to approve one course 
per year taught by associates, an action which the director 
of Strawberry Cr^ek College found tolerable. In the 
meant^pe, the-e^cperimental college requested and received 
permission from the Council for Special Curricula to offer 
a degree program. ' •. 

KThe vulneVability of interdisciplinary programs is 
manifest even in the established Division of Interdisci- 
plinary and -General Studies, which is incorporated in the 
College of Letters and Science and offers its own integrated 
lower-division curriculum as well as interdisciplinarv ' 
field majors in humanities^and the social scipnces. Al^ 
though a Special Committee' on Academic Program recommended 
Its creation in 1967, J23] the Division is looked upon 
with great skepticism by the College and faces an uncertain 
future as departments fight to maintain thgir portion of 
a dwindling budget. 
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is the program in Healtn n offe-ing work toward 

represents an alternative ^.^"^.iit on a network 

degrees in , the health ^^^-^^^^^^'^^^'.^e^eral Berkeley 
of cooperating relationships between s eve ^^^^ 

departments, the UC ^-//-^^^rard he^ tfcare'profes- 
hospitals, coam,unity P^V^ J"^"^; .^f,^ i.^^s to a bachelor's 
sionals. The undergraduate '^"'^•^^^"^^^i . primarily on 
degree in Health- Arts and ^--"f ^i/as on 

existing departmental -our-.sjt ..^p^tals, . 

internships with area P^V^^^f ^ff^^s a series of 

and other health agencies ^h^P^"^^, Health and Medical 
options leading to a master s ^^^ree in H 

sciences. These options ^ave^/f f/^^' Berkeley depart- 
health and medical health! and medicine, 

ment, genetic -<3--"^'"^f,ti,^:oild secure third-year 
Graduates ^^^^e medical option cou accredited 

placement, in. medical Center ; in fact, the students 

. by the UC San Francisco Medica^^^^^^ 

■ were coregistered at San Francisco • ^^erdisciplinary 

graduate curricula are -P°-°^f,f,^^^te Division! and the 
• group under the auspices of the ^raauate 

'undergraduate -rriculum which was turne^^^ ^^^^^.^ 

college of Letters f og^am is coordinated by 

on Educational ^--^"f J^^^^/J^ce Chancellor and by a 
• Lfirs^rf anaTdvisory co^ittee.s . • 

..e health and medical -^^^irarm^difarS 
. as an alternative to —^^-^^/J^J^e because it represents 
on the- Berkeley campus. ^^^^ curricula by making major 
•an attempt to devise ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ courses, not only 

use of existing- departmental faculty studies, 

the sciences but a - - J -l^and^b ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
and so avoiding ^he large in ^^^ablishing a more 

exp^^rimental curricula:- 
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The first danger invoivas constructing an 
institutional base . . . that some or all of 
the important players would find competitive 
with their continued strength in existing 
departments and schools. The Committee 
believes it is important to avoid this danger . 
by using existing instrumentalities such as 
schools or departments. Unless this condition 
is maintained, it is our fear that the 
collaborative stance toward the enterprise 
will not continue, as existing institutions 
work^to' protect their "space" and resources, 
such as FTEs, upon which they depend; The 
strategy which has developed depends upon 
tfie ability to assure that permanent 
appointments , permanent additions of space , 
permanent investment of resources of all 
types will occur through existing instru- 
mentalities, and that the governance and 
management of the emergent set of programs 
around Health Sciences and Medical Education 
would remain owned [our emphasis] by a 
\ structure of academic and other roles whose 
\ occupants would come from cooperating schools 
and departments where their tenure, FTE, 
^ and careers would be based primarily. [24] 

Nevertheless, it has been difficult for the program 
to recruit distinguished faculty members from relevant 
departments. Younger faculty, who might be more interested 
than their elders in interdisciplinary programs, place 
their advancement at risk when they engage in ,unconventional 
courses or curricula which their senior colleagues do not 
approve or which would divert their time and energy from 
recongized .fields of scholarship and research. Although 
two Berkeley chancellors have given the program in health 
and medical sciences strong endorsement and support, it 
remained on shaky ground in the faculty, in part because 
of clinically oriented courses and a clinical staff which 
has so far had to be appointed in the UC San Francisco 
Medical Center. 
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The UC San Francisco Medical Center also had doubts 
about the medical option,, and late in 1975 withdrew the ■ 
option'.- accreditation. This led to review of the option 
at both systemwide and campus levels. A joint Berkeley- 
San Francisco Medical Center committee authorized by 
President 'saxon issued a report on December 29, iy/5, 
recom-tiending the development of a 2-4-2 plan for medical 
•education between Berkeley and San Francisco that would 
identify MD candidates as college sophomores, restructure 
the traditional four-year college and medical school pre- 
clinical program, and produce a better interface between 
^diJal and nonmedical aspects of education. The Academic 
^uncil of the systemwide Academic Senate has also^expressed 
interest in following the program in health and medical 
sciences, and" on January 5, 1976, the Berkeley Committee 
on Educational Policy appointed an ad hoc =^'=°7^"^^^^° . 
' review the entire program. The subcommittee and the parent 
committee on Educational Policy expressed support for the 
pr^ciples on which the program was founded, and recommended 
a iwo-year extension of the Berkeley medical option during 
which' a "truly cooperative" 2-4-2 plan could be worked 
out with the Medical School in San Francisco. 

' Perhaps the work of the Academic Council and the 
Berkeley Committee on Educational Policy will result in a 
strengthening "of the several aspects of ^^P^^^""^"^^^ , . 
curricula, although interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
programs, which are difficult to sustain at nearly all 
ins?5Stlons, are particularly vulnerable at Berkeley 
because departments remain the seats„ of academic power 
and interdLciplinary efforts are hard to institutionalize. 

Administrative initiative is an important internal 
means of inducing educational change.. We have noted above 
that two chancellors have espoused the program in health 
and medical sciei^ces, but this advocacy is one source of 
faculty suspicion or opposition. At Berkeley it ^ 
difficult if not dangerous for administrators to propose 
changes in organization or educational programs. An 
ex^r!enced hand declared that an administrator would be 
eourting death to take much initiative in 
affairs. We think this is an J^^^^^f "^^^ 

himself has made significant proposals. Administrative 
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intervention is a matter of style as well as substance, 
and its tolerance by the faculty depends on administrators* 
continuing academic credibility in the Berkeley mold. The 
•chancellor needs to be especially skillful if he is to win 
faculty consideration and acceptance, but fa.culty adminis- 
trators too find it essential to proceed with full regard 
for 'the delicate relationships between faculty and admin- 
istration- One dean used the procedure of asking the 
executive committee of his college to list the* ten most 
pressing needs for improvement. He added his own list, 
and together he and the other committee members negotiated 
priorities for action and what steps should be taken to 
improve conditions. One of the provosts revised an earlier 
t'ecommendation for re vt.: ping and unifying the College of 
Agriculture and the School of Forestry, and guided the 
organization of a College cf Natural Resources. A vice 
chancellor urged some of the distinguished members of the 
faculty to propose projects for the improvement of under- 
graduate instruction with funds provided by the legislature 
and the Regents for innovative pro jects . In the' latter 
case and iij^ others, the administrator's action was to 
search for' new ideas and then to help bring them to 
fruition by finding allies for the originators and by 
scrounging the necessary financial support. Such adminis- 
trative behavior may be more reactive than initiatory', 
but it is nevertheless an important element of leadership. 

Most of the innovations sketched' above do not i;each 
deeply into the academic structure and academic perspective 
of the institution; they have even been called "window 
dressing" by one skeptic. We conclude that the structure 
of authority and influence that we .have outlined operates, 
to prevent fundamental change. A principal administrative 
officer observed that although it is possible to alter . 
things at the margin, the system freezes Berkeley into^a 
pattern which is almost unalterable. An administrator 
(who has found that it is very hard to bre.ach the; system 
of faculty decisionmaking) said it was admittedly difficult 
to make any major changes, but then asked, "What would 
you want to turn Berkeley into*? After all, Berkeley is 
^ graduate and research university of the highest 
distinction . " 
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• Some of the reasons why Berkeley may be expected 
to continue on its present course have been discussed^ 
above: the plenitude of customers, resistance to govern- 
mental and other external pressures, opposition to strong 
central control by the systemwide Administration, limit-, 
ations on administrative initiative, ubiquitous faculty 
administrators, and especially the faculty* s dominant • 
role in campus governance. . \ 
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V 

Regenerating the System 



One may conclude, then, that no significant change 
in Berkeley's academic priorities and values is to be 
expected. But an important question still remains: 
How can a self-contained system regenerate itself, 
especially undei^ a steady state? 

FACULTY RENEWAL 

One impetus to renewal, we were told, is that campus 
scientists are so intimately involved in the national 
scientific fraternity that the Berkeley cosmopolitans are ' 
highly sensitive and responsive to new scientif ic'move- 
ments. The same relationships. hold in other scholarly . 
fields. Nevertheless, faculty renewal through recruitment 
of promising younger staff is highly desirable. However, 
the rejuvenation of the faculty under conditions of' 
financial austerity is particularly difficult. The prob- 
ler., as stared in Chancellor Bowker's report to the Regents 
'A\ Berkeley in a Steady State was that it is "necessary 
to devise a plan to maintain the dynamics of our regular 
faculty personnel system — to achieve sufficient turnover 
to enable us to continually bring in new ladder faculty 
to reallocate resources in accordance with developing 
prog r amniotic trends — but without Increasing the resources 
committed to ladder ranks, that is, to permanent faculty." [2 
We noted earlier that the Chancellor's computerized model 
provides for an appointment of about 70 ladder faculty 
per year, which means that the percentage of tenured 
faculty will remain rougnly constant until 1980, after 
which the^rite of retirement will increase substantially. 
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coupled with the recruitment of new faculty is the 
system-^ peer review of faculty quality, with ma^or 
emphasis on research and published scholarship. This 
evaluation, which has always been rigorous, is 
be even more so in a period when the number of new appoint 
. ments is extreme ly^imited. The system of peer review is 
one of B^keiey's most-effective instruments for renewing 
the academic values to which the campus is dedicated. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM REVIEW 

vnother means of regeneration is systematic under- 
graduate and graduate program review. Systematic appraisal 
of academic programs with a direct bearing on resource 

allocation is a relatively recent ^^-^^^Pl^^'l^-J'.^lTtv 
review has taken on social significance tc both faculty 
, ^nd adndnistrators as steadv state conditions have made 
?t painfully apparent that growth in one academic field or 
program will probably mean a subsequent cutl^ack in another, 
or even that the status of certain programs may have to 
be S^ntained at the expense of others. ~^ 

current procedures for review of academic units mirror 
the bifurcated and decentralized decisionmaking arrangement 
■ which characterizes most academic policymaking on the 
campus. Atpresent, several agencies are responsible .or 
t^ ongoing review of programs. The Graduate Council . a 
standing committee of the Berkeley Division, has re.porj - 
bility for coordinating "the procedure of variou. aepart 
meits'and schools ... as it relates to ^-^^^^^ • 
than the bachelor's degree" and to ^^""^^^^"'^-^ 
to the Universityvide Coordinating Committee °" G'^^^^^^^ 
Affairs "concerUng the qualifications of departments and 
group3 of departments for initiating new programs. ^267 
?he-Graduate council has traditionally been the -ol- 

agency responsible for the review of all programs leading 

to graduate degrees - _ 

The responsiii,lity for review of undergraduate pro- 

arams now rests with the! faculty of a school or college. 

?he"xe.cutive CommVittee ,4f the College of Letters and 

science, which is -a^lso a standing committee of the 
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Division, conducts periodic reviews of the undergraduate 
programs under its jurisdiction. .In addition, the Division's 
budget committee, v/hich madces recommendations in matters 
of faculty promotion, tenure, and merit salary increases, 
maintains records on faculty strengths of all academic 



units , 



I 



Until very recently there has been no systematic 
attempt to coordinate the reviews of graduate eind under- 
graduate programs, nor have these reviews been planned 
with any regularity. Reviews are usually conducted when 
a particular unit requests authority to offer a new or 
subst I / ially altered degree program, or when it is known 
that I particular unit is having internal dif f icrtT ties 
which might affect its ability to maintain academic quality. 
It is also the practice of the Graduate Division, however, 
to conduct reviews of programs known to be of high quality, 
presumably as a means of emphasizing bases of excellence. 

The inescapable tie between program review and the 
lion of resources was highlighted by decisions made 
by theXthancellor during the spring and summer of 1972 to 
^ut the relatively small departments of Demography 
aign so that even these scarce resources could be 
distributed to other academic units. As noted earlier, 
the decisions upset the faculty leadership, which felt 
^that the Senate had not been properly advised or consulted. 
^Concerned over the potential loss of faculty authority 
in academic review, 'and fearful that the Chancellor would 
act without Senate advice on the distribution of scarce 
FTEs, the Division Policy Committee recommended that the 
Committee on Educational Policy (CEP) be assigned the 
responsibility of "representing the Division in\all matters 
relating to educational policy, including significant ^ 
[our emphasis] changes in the allocation of campus, re- 
sources and make recommendations to the chancellor '<^n the 
establishment and disestablishirient of college^, schools, 
departments, institutes, bureaus and the like." [27 ]\ 
The Policy Committee also suggested that the CEP make \ 
recommendations to the chancellor on allocation of the "^s^ 
yearly FTE pool, but because of objections by the budget ^ 
committee this suggestion was dropped. 
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The timing of these decisions by the Diyision had a 
direct bearing on the emerging and corr.plicattjd campus 
debate concerning the future of the School o^ Criminology, 
The Chancellor had initiated the debate when he refused 
to recommend promotion to tenure for a controversial 
faculty member in the school and had given as his reason 
the difficult budget situation and uncertain future of 
the^chool. in a confidential letter to the budget 
cortinittee, which has since been made public, the 
Chancellor wrote; 

Most important [in the decision not to tenure], 
I have not come to a final decision about the 
future of Criminology at Berkeley. If our 
resources remain level in' terms of faculty 
positions,. I believe I would recommend that 
the School be conrmued and expanded slightly. 
If, however, we have to take a cut of another 
40 or 50 faculty positions, I believe that I 
would recommend that the School be discon- 
tinued, and am reluctant to increase its 
tenure component. The national reputation 
of the School is reasonably good within 
Criminology. I have had careful outside 
review. The' School's mission to train 
graduate students for teaching in the com- 
munity colleges is important but. not really 
a mission that needs to be handled within 
the framework'>of a major research university 
like Berkeley. . . . Previous attempts to 
abolish Criminology at Berkeley have failed 
because of strong support' within the law 
enforcement profession. Such strong support 
would not be forthcoming at the present 
time. [28] 

The School. of Criminology which offered the D.Crim. 
and M Crim. degrees had been under attack ever since its 
fonral inception in 1950 for either being too vocationally 
oriented and therefore inappropriate to the mission of 
a research university, or too academically oriented and 
remote f ron ^e p ;ofessional comiftunity that it had a 
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responsibility to serve. A success^ion of deanir and acting 
deans had 'added to the confusion and lack of leadership 
over the years, and internal conflicts and debates between 
"warring factions" of faculty as to the School's mission 
and emphasis had escalated. 

Prompted in part by events surrounding the tenure 
case, by reports of internal difficulties in the School, 
and by a request from the Criminology faculty for authority 
to offer the MA and PhD degrees, the Graduate Council 
initiated a review of the School in Late December 1972. 
An ad hc^ review comrnittee was instructed to "inquire into 
all aspects of the Criminology degree programs," includ- 
ing a consideration of the appropriateness of the subject 
and the^ School for Berkeley. 

The ad hoc committee of the Graduate Couocil had 
begun to review the School's graduate programs by the 
time the Division had determined the new role of the 
Committee on Educational Policy (CEP) in program review. 
The CEP requested that the mission of the ad hoc committee 
be expanded to include a review of both graduate and under- 
graduate programs, and that a member of the CEP be added 
to the committee. This was accepted by the Graduate 
Council, and it was also decided that the ad hoc committee 
should report to both the CEP and the Council. 

The committee submitted its final- report in June 
1973. The document provided a thorough analysis of the 
School's history, current problems and difficulties, 
strengths and weaknesses, and prospects for the future. 
The committee conducted a review of the work of both the 
criminology and criminalistics courses. Much of the 
committee's report pertained to the future of the crimin- 
ology program. 

Although the committee requested that a student from 
the School serve as a fornal member of the committee and 
also that student input into the review process be guar- 
anteed, student suspicions about the intent and operation 
of the committee were such that various student caucuses 
and organizations advised students not to coopera'te with 
it. informal discussions with several students difi take 

\ 
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Dlace and additional communications came to the committee 
?irowh the independent efforts of the. School's Cr.mrnolog^ 
Student Association. The committee expressed regret that 
student participation was limited to these contacts. 

The review committee met with faculty of the School^ 
as a group and with' each member separct^^ly, as well as witn 
faculty members from other departments, chairpersons of , 
senate co.^nittees , and other persons on f ";P"^r^° ^^^^^^^ 
knowledgeable or had opinions about the f^ool It worked 
with the Office of Institutional Research to obtain data 

students, and each member read several doctoral disser- 
tations. Comments about the School were solicitea from 
■former Criminology students as well as from professionals ^ 
in law enforcement and criminal justice. 

The committee focused on the mission of the School 
and the question of whether it ,ould reasonably hope to 
Sieve ?ts purposes on the Berkeley campus, Primarily 
on the basis that tne School lacked an -ll^'^'^^l^'^.^t^ 
coherent professional program, the committee excluded 
that the Schcol of Criminology should be discontinued. 
The report recommended that the crimif^alistics program be 
laintaLed and transferred to either the School^of Chpmistry 
or the school of Public Health. (It has since been located 
in the latter.) It further recommended the gradual phasing 
out of the undergraduate program' and ultimately the total 
disestablishment of the School, possibly to be replaced 
by some type of multidisciplinary "graduate group pro- 



gram. [29] 



While a majority of the Graduate Council supported 
the ad hoc committee's recommendations, the CEP ^^^^ 
entirely satisfied with the report. In an effort to unify 
tfe recommendations to the Chancellor, the Graduate Council 
and thp CEP formed a joint subcommittee to evaluate the 
criminology report and develop a set of recommendations 
for the parent bodies. Although the subcommittee, which 
^ad one student member from the CEP, submitted a -ified 
set of recommendations, the two original faculty coounittees 
could not, agree on the proposals. In March 1974 the two 
parent committees submitted separate sets of recommend- 
ations to the Chancellor. 
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• The Graduate Council reiterated its support of the 
original recommendations of the ad hoc review committee . 
The CEP issued three separate reports: a majority report 
recommending a moratorium on admission to the School of 
Criminology and further study of the future of criminology 
studies at Berkeley, a faculty minority report supporting 
the original phase-out recommendations, and a minority 
report from the student members favoring the continuation 
and strengthening of the School of Criminology. All of 
these recommendations were forwarded to the Chancellor. 

Independently of the efforts of CEP and tha Graduate 
Council, the ASUC mounted its own review of the School 
during the summer of 1973. Its report, which represented 
the ASUC's first attempt at program review, was both 
comprehensive and voluminous. The report was submitted 
to the Chancellor and recommended stren/thening the School 
through additional campus resources, while student leaders 
recognized they had entered the debate at a relatively x — ^ 
late stage, tl»ey expected to receive a fair hearing on 
their recommendations. However, they declared that their • • 
report had little impact on the final decision and that 
there was no indication the report hr.d ever been read by 
any influential person or group. 

Details of the events which followed will not con- 
cern us here except to report that the Chancellor delayed 
his final decision on the '^-rhool's future until the end 
of the 1974 spring quax ut During the weeks pr'eceding 
the decision, students marched daily to and from the build- 
ing wher'fe the School of Criminology was located, and to 
the Chancellor's residence on the campus, demanding a 
final decision. A student occupation of the classroom 
building took place at the end of May. Students criticized 
the faculty reports as biaf :?d and representing the atti- 
tudes and concerns of. self-ix-;terestGd faculty from com- 
peting academic departments and colleges. They further 
questioned the validity of the recommendations on the 
ground that the faculty were not as concerned with* the 
overall quality of the Criminology program aa chey were 
with the radical orientation of some pf the School's 
teachers, and their outspoken criticism of the country's 
criminal justice system. 
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' The Chancellor finally released^his decision to dis- 
establish the School of criminology and proposed replacing 
it with an "enlarged and enriched graduate program cover- 
ing the whole area of Law and Society, Criminal Justice, 
crime and Crime Prevention.". He. also proposed that a _ 
series of undergraduate majors be developed in con:unction 
with the graduate programs. The Chancellor left open the 
question of the organizational placement of these programs. 

Subsequent campus coranittees, some with ctudent input: 
and some without, have advised that a program in law and 
society be established either in the College of Letters and 
Science or in the School of Law,. The ASUC has issued 
several comprehensive reports and position papers of its 
own concerning the proposed program. The ASUC proposes the, 
creation of a Department of Criminology housed outside any , 
of the existing professional schools or the College of 
Letters and Science. As this was being written, no solu- 
tion for the location. of an undergraduate program in law 
and society has been reached. 

Some faculty and administrators felt that, as a 
result of its internal dissension, the CEP. suffered a 
severe loss of credibility .during, the criminology review 
process. Criticism notwithstanding, the CEP is presently 
conducting' informal talks with campus administrators and 
Division committees involved in program review, in the 
hope of resolving some of the jurisdictional disputes 
that impede the development of a coordinated plan for 
the review of academic units. CEP's present proposal 
calls for two levels of review: The firSt would be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the CEP,, would be diagnostic 
in purpose, and. would assess both graduate and under- 
graduate programs. If necessary, this review would be 

followed by a second- level analysis conducted intensively 
by an appropriate campus agency (i.e., the Graduate Council, 

the Executive Committee of the College of Letters and 
" Science, or some other agency). A ten-year review cycle 

is envisioned, with the CEP selecting the units to be 

studied, in consultation with the provosts and the . 

budget committee - . 
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The CEP proposals have not gained much support. 
Major academic administrators are reluctant to have the 
present decentralized arrangement changed. They see 
program review as an important administrative and planning 
tool to initiate reform in the academic units under their 
purview. Moreover, oft a campus where collegial norms are 
so pervasive, the determination of v^hich units are to be 
reviewed is seen' as a method for directing significant 
amounts of faculty peer pressure to move sluggish depart*- 
ments into action. A faculty chaixp'^rson observed that 
one difficulty with the present review process is that 
agencies such as the Graduate Council have no control or 
^-authority over the allocation of campus FTEs, and there- 
fore their recommendations carry little clout. Tying the 
review process to key policymaking bodies like the Execu- 
tive Colwnittee of the College of Letters and Science or" 
the budget committee, which have control" over the alloca- 
tion of resources, is one way to guarantee some incentive 
to change . 

These controversies notwithstanding, responsible 
academic agencies have continued the review of programs 
under their jurisdiction. For example," during, the past 
year the Executive Committee of the College of Letters 
and Science has initiated and completed a review of 15 

*;^bndergraduate programs. Under the initiative of the Dean 
of the College, a student consulting group has been formed 
composed of one representative from each departmental ■ 
student organization (where one exists) , and several lower- 
division students nominated from the campus residence 
halls . Among its responsibilities , the group is asked to 
comment on departmental reviews. In some cases, sepaiate 
st'udent reports are submitted to the Collegfe Executive 
Comndttee along with the faculty review committee reports. 
The Dean has expressed great satisfaction with this system 
of parallel review and * commented in a recent written 
report that this mode of student participation provides 
"a useful alternative to ASUC input." The Dean was 

, apparently referring to the increasing activity of the 
ASUC in program review. 

.The Graduate School also conduct^ reviews at five- 
year intervals of the 20 organized research units under 
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iW jurisdiction. A joirrt subconunittee of the Division 
Jo Jittees on Research and Educational ^° -^^f ^ 
presented a report to the Division on procedures and 
criteria f-- the operation and review of ORUs. The report 
eXsi-d the function, of ^-"^^^^/^^^t^entHr disci- 
to'.ether fr.. a :Ti /d^- "i::frdi:ciriinary 

^reterrch" Te^reprrrcSiri/ed'hose administratively 

rerp^si^ie for the ^^^^ j:::^^^i:z:^e. . 

to deficiencies in operation reveaiea oy 
The joint conunittee concluded that an ORU should be 
leLinated at the end of each five-year review period 
'uSss altfong case could be .ade for i- c-tinua -n... 
The report was considered at a meeting of the Divisio_ 
on May 12, 1975, but action was deferred pending further 
considera;ion b; certain Division conunittees. On June 1 , 
1976 the Berkeley Division approved a recommendation of 
ihl policy committee that the Committee on Research repre- 
sent tJeDiviSon in all matters relating to the rev:~w 
of organized research units and advise the Chancellor in 
matters relating to research policy. 

Systemwide reviews of certain academic programs are 
being Conducted under the auspices of the newly created 
Sniversitywide Academic Program Planning and Review 

rr- - :&:uST. ^^^^^^ 

somewhere within the institution. [30J 

The APPRB has already completed a review °' 

S«?; L.r/o£ thi potential of .PPBB «vi."s to effect 
major changes at Berkley. 
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In spite of the fact that some units and adminis- 
trators are jealous of their own initiative in program 
review, it seems clear that scarce resources will neces- 
sitate more systematic evaluation of curricula and greate 
UniversitywJ.de participation in the process. 




VL 

Decisionmaking Moves Upward 



The faculty renewal plan coupled with rigorous peer 
review of faculty quality, the ongoing review of under- 
graduate and graduate academic programs, and the P^^^^^Tts 
evaluation of the productivity of organized research units 

rhe rajor .^ans of .ai.^taining B^l^e ley's standing^- 
the academic world. In the words of the draft of Berkeley 
academic plan: 

_ The ongoing process of review and self- 
~ assessment that is an integral part of 
Berkeley's planning will lead to changes 
in some disciplines, and to the discontinua- 
tion of programs that fail to sustain the 
rigorous academic standards set by the ^ 
faculty or that cease to meet an evident ; 
educational need. 

These critical, evaluative, and constructive efforts 
are motivated by a commitment to quality; in the words ot 
the "w president of the University, to ^'endemic excellence. 
"Excellence," President Saxon said in his -^^1.1 address 
; to the Berkeley Senate, "has become ^he norm, a\way of 
life, so to speak." He went on to say that ourj^academic 
pirs;nnel process has stood as a superb instanceV broad 
standS of excellence applied operationally throughout 
the institution." He then -proclaimed Berkeley as the 
academic gold standard: , 

The Berkeley campus is, of course, the. prime . 
exemplar of the university's excellence. 
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step by careful ste^% the quality of 
Berkeley's academic programs has been 
solidified and extended until the campus 
in general has achieved a level of " 
scholarly distinction matched in no pther 
public institutions and few private insti- 
tutions in the world. 

But even more remarkable is the extent to 
which excellence is reflected throughout 
the entire uniyersity. Berkeley provided 
the initial inspiration for the other 
campuses. It set the norm, defined the 
standards, acted as a monitor and served 
as a challenge. . . . Berkeley demonstrated 
that absolute academic distinction actually 
could be achieved in a public university. [31] 

Behind what may become a s^lf-congratulatory ritual 
there lurk the dangers of enervating complacency and, to 
other California institutions and public figures, vexatious 
arrogance. Two respondents in particularly . good positions 
to maike educational judgments expressed concern, about thS 
continued eminence of graduate faculties and ' programs at 
Berkeley. It is true that their concern was mainly 
prompted by the difficulty of faculty renewal, but they 
■were aware, too, that complacency can take a heavy toll 
in quality. Constant reiteration df Berkeley's and the 
University's preeminence in graduate education and re- 
search may) fail to satisfy the skeptical members of the 
legislative and executive departments who are interested 
in undergraduate ed'\cation and the development' of the 
California State liAxversity and Colleges, a syst^em . now 
much larger ^han the University of California. 

Universities like Berkeley provide wide scope for 
faculty initiatives and individual choice, ^uch an insti- 
tution, in Millett's words,, '*tends to provide a sub- 
stantiaDjdegree of personal freedom to faculty members 
to\fix tlieir own objectives , . to devise their own work 
processes, to control their own allotment of time, to 
determine the service satisfaction of their consumers 
(or students) , and to evsluace their own standards 
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of performance." In other words, ■ facuWmembers en.oy 
"a Lxim^ degree of academic freedom W a — °f 
supervisory constraint." [32] Howevef, there is one 
freedom that Berkeley faculty do not possess, ^^^^^-^ 'fl 
freedom not to do research or other creative ^^^^^^^ 
are they free to choose between research and teaching as 
primary roles, although the president's instructions to ^ 
appointment. and promotion committees say that, "under no , 
circumstances will a ter.ure coiranitment be made unless _ , 
tiere is clear docui.e/tation of ability and diligence in 
■ tie teaching role." faculty meo^ers who are good teachers 
and fair reL.a.chers .\ principal administrator told us , 
rise svowlv in thfe professorial steps and ranKs The 
Univer;.^/ .:ounc.rof the American Federation o Teachers 

recent-.,- ...ued what it called . ^---//^f "in'the 
'^■facu tv -.mber:.. The latter were reminded that in the ■ 
UC s si.,-:: .he higher. levels of academic and adnanistrative 
ciccisionnaking still emphasize .cholarly . 
writing above all -other criteria.- And the manual went 
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Ideally, a candidate for -.rorotion to . 
associate professor should have a n-ational 
reputation for scholarship, be an effective 
teacher and have made reasonable conttibu- 
tions-in the service area. There. is no 
; question, however, that, research in the 

form 'of publication is the single most 
important criterion for advancement. For 
Fine .Arts Wulty, exhibits and. theater 
productions, for example, are the equivalent. 
A good research scholar will normally be 
promoted unless the teaching is considered 
• of very poor quality. If a person is a 
good, verv good, or even outstanding 
teacher, he or she will not be promoted 
' , unless his or her research is good. 

critics might .fin-d a few exceptions to these statements,- 
^ but the instances would be extremely few indeed. Out- 
standing research and scholJ^^y publication are almost . 
\, aWays essential for promotion to the highest steps of 
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the full professorship. It is true that the University 
has recently responded to criticism of insufficient 
emphasis on effective teaching , especially of under- 
graduates, by putting new stress on the improvement of 
instruction and the consideration of teaching effective- 
ness in faculty advancement. A report of the Berkeley 
Division Committee on Serate Policy on April 26, 1976, 
declared th^at "the classroom is as much a part of the 
sciiOlarly situation as the laboratory or the library," 
The Division then approv*^id a motion to the effect that, 

Whereas, it is as ihiportant to conduct 
peer evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
of faculty as it is to. evaluate their 
research contributions, it is resoj^ved 
that the Committees on Teaching and Budget 
and Interdepartmental Relations develop 
and reconm;end to the Division a system of 
peer review of teaching to be used in all 
cases of promotion, including tenure, and 
mer i t increases . 

Ah;o, a joint proposal wap made by the Universitywide 
Academic Council and the systemwide Student Body President 
Council t'c the Prr-iiident of the Univei.iity to establish a 
t isk force on tr i; hing evaluatior\. It remains, to be seen 
whether anyt:hinq v^ry significant ehxsrges from' this flurry 
on teaching. 

The [)r(}Bont attitude toward campus planning at 
f^erkeley reflects the primary of faculty interests — the 
institution's programs will be detorr.uned more by the 
amp 1 i f i cat: i on of thc'Se i nte rests than by the desires of 
studentr; ^^jt t.h'.' expressed ^needs of the University's public 
const itiioncy . In some such sense as this, the present 
draft, plan, in Its own words, may "be termed a plan not 
t:o filan." The draft explains that, "The naintenance of 
flf^xLbility and adaptability, as the necessary conditJ.on 
of jjroqram quali.ty, irr; the ca|:>f5tone and focal point of 
H*'rkf' h.'V ' [>laririi, ria [> mentis," One might leqitimat:ely 
.r;k, \\(.)wc-'' t , wrj^-tiifr pL:jnni.nq not to [jj.an rnay nrjt carry 
\ n\ o t\\f.' f. ( It: u r ' ;< )m( • of tpf' same f )rob leiii:; f h'*- ^amf:>U5i 




faces today. One of our respondents observed that dis 

1.7^^ tJe research of major members of the Physics 
tinguished as ^he researc investigation and 

fnsrrurt"n n:eded";o be strengthened. But this will be 
difficult! since 96.5 percent of the present regular 
faculty members in: the department ^ave tenure and so 
^-""^^^U:fter^There^L"e:iren^dlnrr^rt%lann.ng 
r r jLrr hi JS. .ave .een -erable during a^^^^^^ 

r/r th^ -5 -rn-rresoLi e — 'ir^^^^^^^^^ 

fields of research and scholarship, as weii 
human and social needs. 

There is reason to believe, howevei^, that under 
effecliri^adership the campus may .ur to po-tive^f uture 

planning "^^.ae has, in fact, 

rpp^rd theToderirhi: most recent presentation to 
Sfncellor Bow.er| of the regular acad.-c staff ^re.uire^^ 
.ents of the college for 1976 7 . T^^^^.^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

on data suppUed jf/^^^^.g^.^.^, . .nd planning . The 

prerequisite -or Effective ^ , college to 

presentation summarizes the ^ffo^^s ,Ot t 

improve its programs and J.f J^^,; '.^newal, and 
trends, -^i-^" . "^^"^.^^"ired for improvement, depart- , 
:r^^rreprtr,r%rnredf are L^n translated into 
the resources required to meet thei^. 

information systems are --^^^t:hori°ty'at''the T.pensi 
be used to augment -<^---"f^/,^,i^r^°3 institution 's , 
^.^IJ^^^^ ?:^-tdl:tainment '.o 
rS°:nd," wrote Millett, -"^-^t s^^s^^^^ 
"'"''"rail •d;sired in ormation, provided with all , 
rvrilLie ^ioi'::: and afforded an opportunti.y to exprep 
their points of view." [33] \ 

\ nnroose*^^ of communipa- 

Tr, tinivpr'-itv qovt; nance, tne purjxjs^c. ^ ' 
In univer..ji.y y ^ i rr..^^ ^f-n m cjense of community 
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promotion institutional values . At th^^oment , no such 
general community exists at Berkeley. In^K^d, there are 
communities. One of these is the Academic /Senate . A 
leader of this organization observed some time ago that 
the institutional loyalty of younger faculty members tends 
to be relatively ■ low. Their greater loyalty is to their 
discipline and to their professional col leagues in the 
world of scholarship. The Senate officer then went on 
to say: 

The University cannot prosper without' the 

loyalty of its faculty. The. Academic. Senate ■ - • ■ 

i^' a "unique instrument of the faculty. It 

the faculty's authentic mouthpiece. By the 
same token it is well suited ,to cultivate- a 
sense of loyalty in the faculty. For this, 
however, the Academic Senate has to be 
prestigidus. If it is ineffectual for 
whatever reason and is habitually bypassed 
by the Administration in the development of 
University policy, the Academic Senate 
obvious ly loses the respect of the faculty 
and becomes an additional source of their 
alienation from the institution. [34] 

As implied earlier in the i^iscussion of campus juris- 
dictions, the Senate community juld be expanded informally 
to include faculty administrators. In this sense, but only 
in this sense, can we talk about a community of facul.ty 
members and administrators. The Chancellor stands apart; 
he does not appear to be an intimate member of the faculty- 
administrative community — and perhaps he should not be . 

Students, too, do not feel they^eally belong, in 
spite of the fact that they are represented on a large 
number of .i.ijriinistrat j ve committees and have voting or 
nonvotirit; iiu.-nibership cn some Senate committees. Still 
unsatisfied in their ambition to influence academic affairs, 
students , as noted above , have turned to legislative 
lobbying as a means of bringing their power to bear on , 
the Un j.verf:; I ty . Berkeley hais failed to create a' central 
consultative brtdy of administrators, faculty members, 
and students tor t-he consideration of campuswide affairs. 

hi 
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separata fac.'ty and student co»,itte«s conduct tn. 
reviews independently. 

one must concede that in an ^-^^^^^f^jf ,^%^Sn . ^For 
complex as Berkeley, -^^^^^^'^t^^.^.e;' 'there are many, 
example, instead of one student '^""^^^ J^"""/, '^'^ i^^der- 
.Butuntil a successful effort is made to bring the 
shiD Of the major participants in the organization^ 
together (perLps'not in one but in J/ ^ 

Berkeley will remain vulnerable to antagoft.sm and 
conflict and disruption. | 

■ „ui<=tt .as Observed that <^^«lf^^JZ'ily 1", tended 
developed for the exercise of "■™;"^J;/^f^^°5i„^i i„e,er- 
XT"^' Si°Lr co^:nr a^ove-fio. ... ... 

tZ^. a^d'lt^ co^ittees assert and protect bot r 

=tre;"rrr^rovt';ri:'in!rtrrt"r!=;ervts;nd^nruatxve, 

rs L-uJ on -e chanceUor . s part. ^^--J- -'wldelv ' 
rn^1unrthrnir:L^re-cL:1^rneed or centra. Uader. 

y°r. The loss of substantial incremental financial 
ship. The loss or competition among departments, 

support means much ^"^^^^ . ^""'P'Ji^^, professional 

r.:si:;siii^re:;.rc:rrnrr^:rn ai .ud, tr., ..t^^^ 
- -:.rShiin:vor 

^ Ti^ett hfs :serred!^rru -.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
:L?rr:/.r"ron;e^r„tt:;jrade:r have to »..o 

-cLions that faculty =rie"r="o' S thf' 

Rill- wt^ do not believf-- that tne soic i-u ^^^=.4-,-.^ 
SL^Uor and/or his ,.a)or »<"»i"i"^»":°,ri:r fr*- c.rce 

at Berkeley is to '°™/,^„°r*"stituencies striv, 

resources in :,n arena rn "h.^h varrous cn ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^rti;r1:n«r»;s-:rc;n;:';;V:i:;;orn.; rs to serve as a 
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corrective of special interests, which are not unknown^ 
among faculty groups in a system characterized by strong 
faculty 'initiative and control- It is even more important 
in such a system for the central administration to initiate 
proposals for policy and program* The chancellor's freedom • 
to act is r:onstrained at the top by the systeiriWide admin- 
istration ttiid at the bottom by the faculty. Nevertheless, 
he is in a strategic position to play a significant role 
in sensing the legitimate public interest, in responding 
to apj^ropriate concerns of the Universitywide adminis- 
tration, and in mobilizing the academic potentialities of 
the campus. Administrators, of course, need to be reactive. 
But in our jud^ent, they should also be active — they 
should take the lead in defining purposes^ in 'establishing 
priorities, and in moving the institution toward new 
undertakings. 

- Administrative initiative and appropriate adminis- 
trative decisionmaking need not be arbitrary. They re- 
quire consultation; they abjure dictation. As noted above. 
Chancellor Bowker, conscious of faculty criticism of his 
action concerning Criminology, Demography, and Design, 
has pledged to seek faculty advice before making decisions. 
We believe, however, that on very infrequent occasions 
a chancellor may consider it essential to act (within the 
authority delegated to him by the Regents or the central 
University administration) differently from the advice 
offered by one or more constituencies, or one or more 
administrative or Senate committees. Furthermore,, in a 
crif-iis or in a situation requiring immediate action, a 
,ch^cellor may need to act promptly and decisively. Under 
such circumstances, he needs some protection from undue 
faculty recrimination. On the other hand, a faculty needs 
a means of escaping from continuing arbitrary behavior 
by a chancellor. One means of safeguarding both parties 
would be to appoint a chancellor for a fixed term of five 
to seven years, with the provision that his performance 
wou^d be reviewed by appropriate constituencies before 
reappointment by the governing board. Such an arrange- 
ment would be consistent with the present practice of 
appointing provosts, deans," and department chairpersons 
for five-year terms, followed by an evaluation of their 
performance before reappointment. 

^ > 
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Whatever the: extent of, formal administrative author- 
ity, under severe financial stringency one would expect 
the locus of decisionmaking to mov& upward in the o'^gani- 
zation. in general, our inquiry supported this hypothesis. 
A department chairpeison who had had central administrative 
experience on the campus said that what was at one time 
essentially a- local decision now had to be ^-^ified ana 
reviewed at several sucpessive levels in the organization. 
The Division Committee on Budget and Interdepartmental 
Relations itself is exercising much more decaired sur- 
veillance over the allocation of positions for ladder 
faculty among schools, colleges, and departments. The 
provosts'and the Chancellor exert a hign degree. of control 
over academic programs, decisions concerning academic 
personnel, and the distribution of resources ^'"""^ t^^, , 
units under their surveillance. In the near f ^ . 

chancellor will probably have to act on such ^-^fficult 
matters as the reallocation of resources between the 
professional schools and the College of ^^"^'^^J"^ 
science; he will not be able to meet the ,eeds of profes . 
. sional schools from his discretionary funds alone. It 
possible that the Universitywi de administration will 
exercise more authority over campus afrairs, although this 
will be resisted by chancellors and facultie<=;. 

Planning also puts a se ■ = strain on facnlty parti- 
cipation, one of the most r . . ,i men' ers of the 
Berkeley Division, a former vx_o , nancellor, pointed out 

that il'though the Senate h... bee. • fj^^.^/Snirer- 

«i^««ir»o )• Ml ^'o*' t'-» campus and. the univer 
in lona-ranqe planning t. ' >^ i ,» ^ 

sity a? large, its abili • - 'le. ' with relevant issues is 

im^t^d. He ;mph.sized t;-,.c ^ P^nS' .^.X" 
vast am<.unt of inf ormati.;., m..h o which the ff^l^/ 
does not possess. Conse. ,u.n. H . 

in consultation with the '^L^':...-. Committee on Academic 
banning, necessarily taX ■ . " .onsibility for campnswide 
'p anning because it is be ' . informed, can ^-o ^ ■no- 
time to it, and has the resources needed. to coll-i^-t .nd . 
organize t^e essential info.n.tion (Volume, or ^.nforma- 
tion have been i..:. in the hands of the Committ...) ...e 
Colittee, which was establ vshed at Berkeley abn.,t th.. . 
ye^s ago is still in the process of determinm, ■ . s 
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relationship to the administratioii At the end of 1975- 
1976 the Coiranittee had been attempting to find ways to 
coordinate its work with that of other Division committees 
such as Budget and Educationa- KDlicy, and had put major 
emphasis on undergraduate adiTJCsions policy and ••remedial" 
student services. Although ujj particular roles of the 
faculty and administration in long-iange campus planning 
remain to be defined, we loo'", forward to strong adminis- 
trative influence, especialjy from the chancellor and his 
administrative group. We believe this to be both inevitable 
and appropriate under-a-we] I -tlefined 'system of sTia'red 
responsibility and shared au:.hority. 
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This project is one of some 30 case studies of 
governance conunissioned by John D. Millett under a 
grant from The Lilly Endowment, ^^e emphas.s .n the 
nroiect was on campuswide governance, and therefore 
no effort was .ade to study the internal governance 
of departments schools, and colleges - ^_ 

The report of governance at Berkeley is in part 
an update of two previous , investigations : Acajern.c 

^4- n^^ir*37*3u- The Academic Senate by 
rTToftifer anf Se Zculty In University Govern- 
ance "by TR- McConnell ahd K. P. Mortimer. However 
some issues touched on in the present study go beyond 
those treated in the two previous reports 

The present investigation was based in part ,on 
a limited number of interviews with present and/or 
former officers of the Berkeley Division of the 
AcSemic senate, present and/or former chairpersons 
Acaaemic o ' ^ - ^^^^ important committees 

or members of six of ^he ^ =t P chancellor, 
nf the Division, the Cnance xxol , ^1*^ ^ ^^^.^ 

the vice Chancellor for Administration, the provosts, 
t^e Isslstant Chancellor for Budget and Planning, 
af assistant to the Chancellor, present and/or former 
department chairpersons, and a professional school 
Sn^^Faculty m'embers in charge of '-.experimental 

academic programs we>^ '^"^^'^^^"""^/s" S^s o^-t^^ 
view-d two leaders of the Associated^tudents of tne 
univ;rsity of California. To all o^hese people we- 
express our appreciation. ■ *,-,,itv 

NO attempt was made to assess general facqlt^y 
attitudes toward the administrative structure, 
administrative process, or faculty-administrative 
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relatibnships . Neither was any attempt made to poll 
the faculty on substantive questions at issue on the 
campus. The interpretive observations are those of 

he-aAjifeher-s— themselves r ~^ ' ~ " ' ^ 

The .investigators had at hand many documents, 
including the minutes of the statewide Academic Senate, 
Academic Assembly, and Academic Council, as well as 
those of the Berkeley Division; the By-laws and 
Standing Orders of the Board of Regents; reports 
appearing in the VnivsTsit^ B^^^ 

of 'tHe'**Department of Sociology and the School of 
Criminology; various ASUC documents; and other sources 

including but not limited tho.se^.that- appear in the 

notes following. V^e weald .also like to express apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation of' the offices from which these" 
documents were secured. 

' The project was completed by June 15, 1976, 
although the text reflects selected events that have 
occurred since that date. 

Saxon, D. S. The VnivsTsity^ of California: What 
makes it uniguij? Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Board of Regents of the University of California, 
Berkeley, September 1974. 

University of California at Berkeley. Campus 
academic plan (Vol. 1: General). Mimeographed 
draft. 

Jako, K. L. Dimensions of the undergraduate through 
the si)cties. Berkeley: Project for Research on 
Undergraduate Education, University of California, 
1971. 

The number of full-time positions in universitywide 
offices decreased from 992 in 1958 to 3*65 in 1965. 
Summarized in Development and decentral ization: The 
administration of the University of California, 1958- 
1966. 

Notice of meeting. Assembly of the Academic Senate, 

May 29, 1975. 
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